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Annual Meeting 


Consumers Union's 1944 annual meeting will be held Satur- 
day, July 1, at Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut. 
The subject for discussion will be “Consumers in the Postwar 
World,” and speakers (to be announced later) will discuss 
such problems as housing, medical care, postwar consumer 
goods, etc. If you live in Connecticut or nearby, put the date 
down on your calendar. 


Annual Questionnaire 


Each year, the Consumers Union Board of Directors sends 
to all members a questionnaire to be used in helping the Board 
shape the organization's policy and in improving the work 
which CU does for its members. 

All answers to last year’s questionnaires were carefully 
analyzed and studied, and the members’ replies led to im- 
portant changes, reflected in the publications. This year's 
questionnaire is now being prepared, and the Board will 
welcome any suggestions from members as to questions which 
should be included. 

If you have any questions to propose, send them along to 
the Secretary, Consumers Union, 17 Union Square West, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Progress The case of Consumers Union Against 
the Postmaster General has now been 
Report 


taken to the United States Court of 

Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
CU’s attorneys, headed by Osmond K. Fraenkel, will 
again attempt to have the Post Office ban on the mailing 
of CU’s “Report on Contraceptive Materials” ended. 
The appeal follows the action of the United States 
District Court in upholding the Post Office ban on this 
pamphlet, which had been prepared with the aid of lead- 
ing authorities in the field, and was widely used by 
physicians and clinics. 

Because of the importance of the case, and the in- 
terest in it, we are devoting our editorial space this 
month to the reprinting of sections of the brief filed with 
the Court of Appeals by Attorneys Fraenkel, Abraham 
J. Isserman, Paul J. Kern and Horace S. Whitman. 


LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF LAW 


Commenting on the District Court’s literal interpreta- 
tion of the statute under which the Post Office imposed 
the ban, the brief states: 

“The law under which the pamphlet was barred from 
the mails is @ 334 of Title 18 of the United States Code, 


“This statute makes it a criminal offense to mail ob- 
scene publications and also any kind of writing which 
gives information as to where contraceptive articles may 
be obtained. It is settled, however, that the statute was 
not intended to be as all-embracing as its language would 
indicate. The subject has been reviewed in 50 Yale Law 
Journal 682, where it is stated that the debates in Con- 
gress disclose ‘contraceptives were included to the extent 
that they might be subjected to immoral use.’ This sum- 
mary is confirmed by numerous judicial interpreta- 
tions. ... 

“We submit . . . that the courts have so interpreted 
the statute that it must be read as though it contained 
the precise words that the mailing is prohibited only if 
done with an improper purpose. No such improper pur- 
pose can be attributed to plaintiff. The pamphlet is a 
sober, plain statement of facts and opinion. It is not 
designed to nor can it cause any impairment of morals. 
It has no salacious appeal of any kind whatever. The 
sole purpose of the distribution was to provide persons 
lawfully entitled thereto with information concerning 
the use and procurement of articles in common use 
which are legally bought and sold throughout the coun- 
try. It is submitted that no such publication comes within 
the intent of the statute. 


EXAMPLES CITED 


“In this connection we wish again to call attention to 
the article in the Yale Law Journal which has summar- 
ized the social benefits resulting from a wise use of con- 
traceptives, in part possible because of the reasonable ju- 
dicial interpretations of the statute to which we have re- 
ferred: 

““By permitting medical use of contraceptives, the 
federal courts have removed the impediment to vast im- 
provements in public health standards threatened by ar- 
chaic national legislation. Both maternal and infant wel- 
fare may demand intelligent child spacing and postpone- 
ment of pregnancies until women are physically fit to 
undertake them. The appalling annual losses of life and 
health among woren who resort to abortion should be 


Continued on page 108 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—FRoM A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS 
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Denim Work Pants 


. . . are popular in many lines of work. CU gives ratings 


of 30 brands and tells what to look for when you buy. 


The combination of low price and 
high serviceability make denim the 
most widely used material for work 
pants among farmers and factory 
workers. Denim pants are made in 
various weights to fill different needs ; 
most common are the seven-, eight-, 
mine- and ten-ounce fabrics. (The 
hgures represent the weights of 
pieces of the material 36 inches wide 
and 27 inches long.) Generally the 
label gives this basic fabric weight. 

The choice of weight depends on 
the work to be done. Eight-ounce 
denim work pants are most popula: 
among light workers in factories and 
mills; farmers and workers in heavy 
industry generally prefer ten-ounce 
cloth. No matter what the weight, the 
material should be strong enough to 
withstand hard wear and repeated, 
strong launderings such as these ar 
ticles receive. 


FIT AND COMFORT 


To assure comfort, the pants 
should fit well when they are pur- 
chased and continue to fit well after 
repeated laundering. Only three of 
the twenty brands tested failed to 
meet this requirement: two (Bult- 
Well and Smith’s) were skimped in 
original size and one brand (Black 
Diamond) was not pre-shrunk and 
shrank to less than the required 
measurements. One brand—Carhartt 

while not pre-shrunk did make al- 
lowance for shrinkage. 

Although there were differences in 
strength among the various brands, 
all of the denims tested were satis- 
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factory in resistance to abrasion, ten- 
sile strength and thread count. 
Workmanship on all of the pants 
tested was, on the whole, good. The 
WPB limitation order on work pants 
limits bartacks to eleven, not count- 
ing those at the belt loops. Few if 
any work pants manufacturers use 
the entire allowance. In the pants 
tested points of strain not protected 
by bartacks were placed under 
seams; this method, while not quite 
as satisfactory as bartacking, does 


prevent ravelling and tearing. lt was 
badly applied, however, to the watch 
pockets of many of the work pants 
tested and the pockets tore easily. 

Other points of workmanship were 
generally satisfactory. Buttons were 
well riveted, seams well sewn, and 
all points of strain except the watch 
pockets mentioned above were bar- 
tacked or otherwise protected against 
tearing and ravelling. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR: 


e Look at the label. The weight 
of the denim should be listed and 
pre-shrinking should be indicated. 

© Check construction points. Pock- 
ets should be well sewn with bar- 
tacks or rivets at the upper corners. 
Adjustment straps at the back should 
be firmly attached, with bartacks or 
some other reinforcement at the lines 
or attachment to the pants. The bot- 
tom of the fly should be bartacked 
to prevent tearing. 

© Examine the buttons and but- 
tonholes. There should be at least 
four at the fly, not counting the 
waistband button. Suspender buttons, 
if present, should be firmly sewn if 
they’re going to be used. Buttonholes 
should be tightly sewn and the ends 
bartacked. 

© Check the belt loops. There 
should be at least six, either bar- 
tacked at top and bottom or bar- 
tacked at the bottoms with tops in- 
serted in the waist seam. 

© Examine the seams. See that all 





Belt loops may be reinforced either by bartacks at top and bottom (left) or 
by having the loops sewn into the waistband (right). Either ts satisfactory. 
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seams are sewn with two rows of 
stitches. Federal specifications call 
for ten stitches to the inch; most of 
those tested had only eight or nine. 
Don’t buy work pants with less than 
eight stitches to the inch. 

Remember that work pants should 
be washed frequently. If soil, grease 
and perspiration are allowed to re- 
main on the fabric, they become im 
bedded and weaken the cloth. Heav- 
ily-soiled garments need stronger 
washing, and the extra hard launder- 
ing may weaken the fabric more than 
actual wear. If the pants are washed 
at home, use a built soap (see the Re- 
ports, Jan. 1943), and hot water. 
Iron with a hot iron while the cloth 
is slightly damp. 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU tested work pants by deter- 
mining tensile strength, resistance to 
abrasion, thread count, weight, and 
shrinkage. Construction details such 
as number of stitches per inch, rows 
of stitches, bartacks, pockets, but- 
tons and buttonholes, belt loops and 
overall manner of attachment were 
carefully noted and considered in the 
ratings. Two pairs of each brand 
were tested, and little variation was 
found within the brands. 


BEST BUYS 


The following brands of work pants 
were considered to offer the best value for 
the money in the order given: 

Oshkosh B’Gosh (Oshkosh B’Gosh Co., 

Oshkosh, Wis.). $1.89. 9-oz. denim 

Available nationally 


Big Ideal Cat. No—748 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). $1.15 plus postage. 8-oz. denim. 
One pair of pants had three buttons 
on the fly; the other pair had four 
buttons. Although not as high in 
quality as OshKosh B’Gosh mentioned 
above, its low price makes it a “Best 
Buy.” Available by mail order. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(/n order of quality) 


OshKosh B’Gosh (see “Best Buys”). 

Pay Day (J. C. Penney Stores). $1.49. 
9-oz. denim. Available at Penney 
stores in Midwest. 

Headlight (Larned, Carter & Co., Cin- 
cinnati). $2.19. 9-oz. denim. 

Lee (H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.). $1.98. 8-oz. denim. Avail- 
able along Atlantic and Gulf 
and around Great Lakes. 


coasts 


Carhartt (Carhartt-Hamilton Overall 
Co., Detroit, Mich.). $1.98. 8-oz 
denim. Available nationally. 

Big Ideal (see “Best Buys’). 

Super Powr House Cat. No—6174 


(Montgomery Ward). $1.49 plus post- 
age. Both pairs marked 9-oz. denim. 
One pair was 8-oz., the other 9-oz. 
denim. Available by mail order. 

Hercules Cat. No—1l17 (Sears, Roe- 
buck). $1.45 plus postage. 8-oz. denim. 
Available by mail order. 

Sweet-Orr (Sweet-Orr and Co., NYC). 
$1.98. 8-oz. denim. Available nation- 
ally, except in Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sisippi, Texas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

Roadmaster (W. T. Grant Co., NYC). 
$1.49. 8-oz denim. Available nationally 
in Grant stores. 

Wards 101 Cat. No—6164 (Montgom- 
ery Ward). $1.09 plus postage. 8-oz 
denim. Available by mail order 
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The pocket shown at the left is unsatisfactory, since it has no reinforcements 
at points of strain. At right is shown a pocket well reinforced with rivets 
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Bartacking should be close and even 
lo give maximum strength. 


Lee (Miner’s) (H. D. Lee Mercantile 
Co.). $1.95. 8-oz. denim. Watch pocket 
not bartacked. Available in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and adjacent 
mining areas. 

Red Star (R. H. Macy and Co., NYC) 
$1.69. 8-oz. denim. Watch pocket not 
bartacked. Available at Macy’s Dep't 
Store, NYC. 

Finck’s (W. M. Finck and Co., Detroit). 
$1.89. 8-oz. denim. Watch pocket not 
bartacked. Available east of the Mis- 
sissippi, except in New England; also 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Texas. 

Iron Ace (The Fair Store, Chicago). 
$1.44. 8-oz. denim. Watch pocket not 
bartacked. Available at the Fair Dep’t 
Store, Chicago. 

Leader (Leader Overall Co., Philadel- 
phia). $1.99. 8-oz. denim. Watch pocket 
not bartacked. Available in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Chicago, and 
States of New Jersey and Delaware. 

Hard Rock (The Fair Store). $1.59 
8-oz. denim. Watch pocket not bar- 
tacked. Available at the Fair Dep't 
Store, Chicago. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 
The following brands of work pants 

were considered to be “Not Acceptable” 

because dimensions were such that they 
would be likely to fit poorly. 

Bilt-Well (New England Overall Co., 
Boston). $1.59. 8-oz. denim. Skimped 
two inches in seat measurement. 
Watch pocket not bartacked. 

Smith’s (Smith’s Overall Co., Brook- 
lyn). $1.98. 8-oz. denim. Skimped two 
inches in waist measurement. Watch 
pocket not bartacked. 

Black Diamond (Black Diamond Shirt 
and Overall Co., Scranton, Pa.). 
$1.98. 7-oz. denim. These pants were 
not pre-shrunk. Would be too big 
when first bought, and too small in 
the seat after washing. 
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SILVER POLISH 


CU here rates 41 brands of pastes, liquids and 


powders intended to help you keep your silver 


bright, and suggests another, easier method 


for removing tarnish from your silverware 


Cleaning tarnished silverware 
needn’t be any more difficult than 
washing dishes, if you'll just break 
away from the tradition that it’s an 
all-day, back-breaking job. Electro- 
chemistry long ago solved the prob- 
lem for you through a _ process 
known as “electrodeposition.” Ac- 
tually, though it sounds complicated, 
and works like magic, the process is 
very simple. Its use requires nothing 
more than a big aluminum pot (or an 
enamelware pot in which has been 
placed a piece of aluminum), a little 
trisodium phosphate or ordinary 
washing soda, some hot water, and 
your tarnished silverware. 


BATH METHOD 


Just place your silver in the alu- 
minum pan and cover the pieces com- 
pletely with hot water. Add a little 
washing soda (2 teaspoonfuls to a 
gallon of water) or trisodium phos- 
phate’ (1 teaspoonful to a gallon). 
Leave articles in this bath until the 
tarnish is gone (a few minutes, usual- 
ly). Then take them out, wash in 
hot soap suds, rinse and dry and— 
presto—-your silverware is clean! If 
a higher shine is desired, buff the 
silver with a cloth or use a bit of 
silver polish on it. 

If you don’t have an old aluminum 
pan of the proper size, use a porcelain 
or enameled one but place a piece of 
aluminum such as a lid, a cup or 
pie pan in the pan itself. Make sure 
that every piece of silver is in con- 
tact with the aluminum, or with an- 
other piece of silver that touches the 
aluminum. Since the tarnish is de- 
posited on the aluminum in the re- 
action, and the aluminum becomes 
badly stained while the tarnish is be- 
ing removed, be prepared to do a job 
of aluminum-cleaning when you're 
finished. 

'Trisodium phosphate or TSP is available as such 
in Cooperative stores and in hardware and paint 


stores. If you can’t get it under that name, get 
Oakite, a branded TSP 
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The electrolytic method removes 
tarnish (silver sulfide) with practi- 
cally no loss of silver—a real advan- 
tage when cleaning lightly-plated ar- 
ticles. But dont use this method on 
silver that has been “‘antiqued”’ as the 
oxidized or darkened finish produc- 
ing the antique effect will be removed 
along with the tarnish. Commercial 
products like Silver-Bath and Jewel- 
ers Electroplate involve the same 
principle, and are simply more ex- 
pensive means to the same end. 


POLISHING METHOD 


The other method—use of a silver 
polish—involves an. abrasive action 
and causes minute losses of silver 
with each cleaning. Therefore—to 
avoid scratching the silver too deep- 
ly—only polishes containing very 
mild abrasives should be used. The 
general rule is to rub until the tar- 
nish is gone, then wash in hot soap 
suds, rinse in hot clear water and 
dry thoroughly. 

Polishes are available in paste, 
liquid and powder form; or you may 
use an impregnated polishing cloth 
or pad. All four types are pretty 
much the same in action but employ 
varying amounts of abrasive mater- 
ial, water, soap, ammonia or alcohol 
and, in some cases, oil. The impreg- 
nated cloths or pads, however, are 
generally less economical and harder 
to handle than the other kinds: they 
become coated with silver sulfide 
(the tarnish) and lose their effic- 
iency; in addition, they are messy to 
handle and to store. 

There’s an effective home-made re- 
cipe for silver polish, too: simply 
make a paste of a little whiting? and 
water and there you are! Or, mix 
4 cup soap jelly, 4 cup whiting and 
1 teaspoonful household ammonia. 

CU tested 22 paste polishes, 18 
liquid varieties, and one powder. 
Prices varied greatly and ranged 
from 1.9¢ to 90.2¢ per dry ounce. 






Laboratory tests included deter 
mination of percentage of volatile 
matter, alkalinity or acidity, and tests 
for the fineness of the abrasive. All 
of the products tested contained only 
fine abrasives and all except one were 
considered acceptable (Blue Ribbon 
brand was found to be inflammable 
and is therefore rated “Not Accept- 
able”). Federal specifications require 
that silver polishes contain not more 
than 70% of volatile matter ; in cases 
where CU’s tests revealed a larger 
percentage, mention is made in the 
ratings. 


BEST BUYS 


The following were judged to give the 
best value for the money: 

Washing soda or trisodium phosphate, 
used with the “Bath Method” de- 
scribed above. 

Whiting, used as an abrasive, available 
for 5¢ a pound in paint stores 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of increasing cost per dry 
ounce—figure in parentheses.) 


Lopeco Cleanser (North Coast Chemi- 
cal & Soap Works, Seattle). 35¢ for 
20-o0z. can of paste (1.9¢). 

Dif (Dif Corp., Garwood, N. J.). 10¢ for 
6 fl. oz. (3.74). 

Metlbrite (Midway Chemical Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.). 10¢ for 6 fl. oz. (3.8¢). 
Slick Shine (Slick-Shine Co., Newark, 

N. J.). 10¢ for 8 fl. oz. (4.44). 

A-Lum-Glow (Alumglow Cleansing Co. 
L.I.C., N. Y.). 47¢ for 1-lb. jar of 
paste (4.8¢). 

Wilbert’s Wonderful Cleaner (Wilbert 
Products Co., Inc., NYC). 17¢ for 8 
fl. oz. (5.3¢). 

Uncle Sam’s Wonder 
(Uncle Sam Chemical 
13¢ for 8 fl. oz. (5.4¢). 

Wards Cat. No—4266 (Montgomery 
Ward). 22¢ plus postage for 10-oz. 
jar of paste (5.9¢). 

Silverbrite (Midway Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J.). 10¢ for 5-oz. jar 
of paste (5.9¢). 

Dart (Slick-Shine Co.). 10¢ for 6-fl. oz. 
jar of paste (6.2¢). Contained approx- 
imately 73% volatile matter. 

Aimcee (A.M.C.). 19¢ for 8-oz. jar of 
paste (6.3¢). 

Maid of Honor Cat. No.—6583 (Sears 
Roebuck). 22¢ plus postage for %4-lb. 
jar of paste (6.5¢). 

Macy’s Liquid Silver Polish (R. H. 
Macy & Co., NYC). 36¢ for 16 fi. oz 
(6.6¢). 

Noxon (Noxon Inc., Ozone Park, 
N. Y.). 17¢ for 8 fl. oz. (6.8¢). Con- 
tained approximately 73% volatile 
matter. 


*Available at any paint store at 5¢ per lb 
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Gimbels (Gimbel Brothers, NYC). 20¢ 
for 8-oz. jar of paste (7.4¢). 

Samoline (Samoline Corp., Cincinnati). 
35¢ for 1-lb. jar of paste (7.6¢). Con- 
tained approximately 71% _ volatile 
matter. 

Electro-Silicon (Electro-Silicon Co., 
NYC). 15¢ for 6-oz. jar of paste (8.1¢). 

Silvex (The Silvex Co., Cleveland, O.). 
25¢ for box of powder; quantity not 
stated, but contained about 3 oz. 
(8.3¢). 

Co-op (Eastern Co-operative Wholesale 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 23¢ for 8-oz. 
jar of paste (8.8¢). 

Rayosol (E. W. Bennett & Co., San 
Francisco). 30¢ for 8 fl. oz. (9.1¢). 
Dominant Met-All Polish (Dominant 
Products Co., Inc., NYC). 30¢ for 

% pt. (9.3¢). 

Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.). 42¢ 
for 1-lb. jar of paste (9.7¢). Contained 
approximately 73% volatile matter. 

Magic (The Magic Polish Co., Inc., 
N.Y.). 50¢ for 1 pt. (9.7¢). 

Aimcee (A.M.C.). 50¢ for 1 pt. (9.8¢). 

Gorham (Gorham Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R.I.). 23¢ for 8-oz. jar of paste. 
(10.1¢). Contained approximately 
72% volatile matter. 

Plaza (Bloomingdale’s, NYC). 35¢ for 
8-oz. jar of paste (10.9¢). 

Brite Boy (Brite Boy Co., Los Angeles). 
29¢ for % pt. (11¢). 

Johnson’s Shi-nup (S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Racine, Wis.). 20¢ for 8-oz. jar 
of paste (11¢). Contained approxi- 
mately 77% volatile matter. 

Reed & Barton (Reed & Barton, 
Taunton, Mass.). 10¢ for 4-oz. jar 
of paste. (11.4¢). Contained approxi- 
mately 78% volatile matter. 

Liquid Veneer (Liquid Veneer Corp., 
Buffalo, N.Y.). 23¢ for 8-oz. jar of 
paste. (11.8¢). Contained approximate- 
ly 76% volatile matter. 

Baker’s Instantaneous (C. P. Baker & 
Co., Philadelphia). 50¢ for 10-oz. jar 
of paste. (12.3¢). 

Signet (LePage’s, Inc., Gloucester, 
Mass.). 25¢ for % pt. (12.7¢). Con- 
tained approximately 73% volatile 
matter. 





Correction: 


The price of Household Insti- 
tute aluminum cleanser was given 
in the March 1944 Reports as 9¢, 
which is the price at which it was 
bought by a CU shopper. The 
manufacturer informs us, how- 
ever, that the regular selling price 
is 19¢ for the size mentioned, 
bringing the cost per ounce of dry 
weight to 1.5¢. 

Lopeco polish, in the same ar- 
ticle, was bought at 25¢, though 
the regular selling price, we are 
informed, is 35¢, or 2.7¢ per 
ounce dry weight. 
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Snow Bird. 15¢ for jar of paste. Quan- 
tity not stated; contained about 4 oz. 
(12.9¢). Contained approximately 72% 
volatile matter. 

Wright’s (J. A. Wright & Co., Keene, 
N.H.). 22¢ for 8-oz. jar of paste 
(14.4¢). Contained approximately 81% 
volatile matter. 

Cando (Cando Co., Boston, Mass.). 27¢ 
for 8-oz. jar of paste (16.5¢). Con- 
tained approximately 80% volatile 
matter. 

International (International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn.). 35¢ for 8-oz. bottle 
of fluid (18.5¢). Contained approxi- 
mately 76% volatile matter. 

Silcreme (Norma Chemical Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.). $1 for 22-o0z. jar of 
paste (19.4¢). Contained approximate- 


ly 77% volatile matter. 

Rub-Less (Feiner Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Springfield, Mass.). 20¢ for 6 fi. 
oz. (19.7¢). Contained approximately 
83% volatile matter. 

Welmaid (Welmaid Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago). 35¢ for 6 fl. oz. (32.9¢). Con- 
tained approximately 82% volatile mat- 
ter. 

E-Z-Est (E-Z-Est Silver Cleaner, Berk- 
eley, Calif.). $1 for 8 fl. oz. (90.2¢). 
Contained approximately 86% volatile 
matter. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Blue Ribbon (International Metal Polish 
Co., Inc.). 29¢ for “%-pt. can. In- 
flamynable. 








High on the list of post-war com- 
ing attractions heralded by magazine 
and radio advertising is the air-con- 
ditioned “dream home”—a miracle of 
temperature control, free from ex- 
cess moisture, dryness, odors. And 
riding on the crest of that wave are 
“air deodorizers” and “air driers” 
which promise a dry, odor-free home 
not tomorrow but today. 


AIR DEODORIZERS 


There are four main types of air 
“deodorizers”: (1) volatile oils, (2) 
volatile oils and formaldehyde, (3) 
powdered animal charcoal or acti- 
vated carbon, and (4) a powder 
which is dissolved in water and used 
as a spray or dip. 

The volatile oils and mixtures of 
volatile oils with formaldehyde are 
similar to the sprays used years ago 
in movie houses to clear the air of 
odors due to inadequate ventilation. 
One need only recall the frequency 


Gadgets... 


to deodorize and to dry 
out rooms and closets are 
being widely advertised 
and sold. Their usefulness 
is limited, CU finds. Here 
is a discussion of of what 
they can and what they 


cannot do. 


with which ushers had to spray thea- 
ters to realize the fleeting effect of 
these sprays; and the recollection of 
the odor points the fact that some- 
times the cure’s worse than the illness. 

The difference between these old 
sprays and the newer products is that 
today they are recommended for 
home use, are put up in bottles with 
wicks in the stopper so that they can 
volatilize (evaporate) through these 
wicks, without the bother or effort 
of spraying. 

Air-Wick (Type 1) contains vola- 
tile oils with eucalyptol as the main 
odoriferous ingredient. It evaporates 
easily and will permeate a limited 
area in a comparatively short time, 
covering most odors as long as the 
concentration of the volatile oil is 
sufficient to overcome the original 
odor present in the room. Air-Wick, 
or any similar product, merely sub- 
stitutes its odor for the original one ; 
in other words, the original odor is 
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covered but is not destroyed. If, for 
instance, a hall or a room has de- 
veloped a musty odor, don’t expect 
Air-Wick to render it permanently 
odor-free. A sufficient concentration 
of this substance or other deodorizer 
will mask or cover the musty odor, 
but when the supply of Air-Wick has 
evaporated, the old mustiness will 
return. If you prefer the odor of 
Air-Wick to the original odor, how- 
ever, the product has some value. 

Odac (Type 2), on the other hand, 
will actually destroy organic odors 
(meat, fish, etc.) because of its for- 
maldehyde content ; like Air-Wick, it 
evaporates easily and will permeate 
a limited area quite quickly. Many 
people object to its use, however, be- 
cause the concentration necessary for 
destroying odors may prove to be 
irritating to the nasal passages and 
eyes. As a spray for stables, barns, 
hen houses or for smoke-filled or 
other odor-infested rooms, it has 
merit; but it should be used as a 
spray for removing objectionable 
odors in a home only when the room 
can be ventilated after use, to remove 
the possibility of irritation caused by 
the formaldehyde. Used in this way, 
it is similar to sprays employed in 
hospitals. 

Both Air-Wick and Odac have cer- 
tain legitimate uses, it may be seen. 
But advertising claims are far ahead 
of actual accomplishment. 

Aer-Aid (Type 3) and similar air 
“filters” which contain activated car- 


bon or animal charcoal rely on the 
principle that an odor passing through 
the filter will be absorbed in it. While 
the theory is true, the fact is that 
merely placing a cannister of this 
substance in any compartment or 
room will remove only those odors 
which happen to pass through the 
carbon, at best an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the total. There are on the 
market machines consisting of a fan 
which draws the air into a cylinder 
and passes it through a dust filter 
and then through cannisters contain- 
ing activated carbon, before releasing 
it to the room again. Although CU 
has not tested such machines, the 
theory behind them is sound. If all 
the air containing objectionable odors 
is passed through the activated car- 
bon, possibilities for removing ob- 
jectionable odors are good. More 
practical for household use, ‘however, 
is a ventilating fan to be fitted in a 
kitchen or other window to exhaust 
the air containing the odors. 

OD-30 (Type 4) is a. special 
formula consisting of a finely ground 
powder which contains potassium 
permanganate as an oxidizer. The 
manufacturer claims that a “secret” 
catalyst or activizing agent releases 
this oxidizing action when the prod- 
uct ‘is used as directed. Further, it is 
claimed that the product will remove 
or destroy almost any kind of odor 
—from refrigerator smells and to- 
bacco odors to stench bombs and 
skunk odors. Such claims are much 





Air driers are cakes or lumps of the hygroscopic chemical, calcium chloride. 
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too ambitious. CU found, for in- 
stance, that the odor of cigarette 
smoke which lingers on the hands of 
habitual smokers was not removed 
after repeated rinsings in this solu- 
tion; and a smoke-filled room re- 
tained a good portion of the stale to- 
bacco odor even after it had been 
sprayed and vaporized with OD-30. 
CU found, too, that a plate which 
had held herring was not free of the 
herring odor even after prolonged 
soaking; and fingers which had 
touched the plate retained the her- 
ring odor, too. 

AIR DRIERS 

These consist basically of a single 
substance—calcium chloride, a well- 
known “‘hygroscopic” chemical. It is 
capable of absorbing two or three 
times its own weight in moisture, 
after which it actually dissolves in 
the moisture absorbed. Advertise- 
ments recommend these driers for 
use in closets, drawers and other 
small enclosures. As long as the door 
or drawer is kept tightly closed, CU 
found, these air driers are reason- 
ably effective. But when drawers or 
doors are opened frequently, they do 
little good. 

These driers come in larger sizes 
for larger rooms, basements, etc., but 
unless the room is sealed, damp air 
continues to come in and the drier is 
of little or no value. 

Most air driers claim that they will 
prevent mildewing of clothes. Be- 
cause of their limited action, how- 
ever, it is hardly likely that clothes 
not aired or brushed sufficiently to 
prevent mildew will become “mildew- 
less” just because these driers are 
used. Such claims are easy to make 
as long as they are not backed with 
written guarantees. 

Cedar oil has been added to some 
of these driers with the claim that 
they “cedarize” while they dry; 
others have paradichlorobenzene as 
an ingredient, and claim to moth- 
proof your closet. Such claims, im- 
plying the presence of an effective 
form of moth control, are false, since 
the concentration of cedar or paradi- 
chlorobenzene is insufficient to pro- 
tect against moths. (For really effec- 
tive protective measures, see the Re- 
ports, March 1944.) 

Household gadgetry, in many 
cases, has lightened the housewife’s 
burden. But CU recommends skepti- 
cism when it comes to air deodor- 
izers and driers. They don’t live up 
to their claims, although you may 
find them useful for certain purposes. 
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Spaghetti, Macaroni, Noodles 


Arancini, zitoni, fettuccelle, la- 
sagnette, capellini, maruzze—these 
are but a few of the names for the 
130 or more different shapes, sizes 
and kinds of alimentary pastes in- 
cluded under the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration’s simplified term, “ma- 
caroni products.” With the general 
term plus the well-known “macaroni,” 
“spaghetti,” and “vermicelli,” F&DA 
proposes to cover the field of pro- 
ducts made up of flour, water and 
sometimes salt and other ingredients. 
Similarly, “noodle products” is 
F&DA’s term for pastes made from 
flour, eggs and sometimes water and 
other ingredients. 

Historically, though macaroni pro- 
ducts are popularly thought to have 
originated in Italy, they were actual- 
ly known and used in Asia many 
thousands of years ago. The ancient 
ancestor of the modern macaroni 
product was a paste made from rice 
flour, rolled, cut and dried; this was 
carried into Europe at the time of 
the Mongol invasions. The people of 
Italy adopted it, modified it, and used 
it extensively. And, as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica states with quiet re- 
ticence, in Italy macaroni is a “food 
of national importance.” 


INGREDIENTS 


Macaroni and noodle products are 
manufactured mainly from ordinary 
flour, farina or semolina. Semolina is 
coarsely ground and purified mid- 
dlings of durum wheat; farina is 
practically the same, except that it is 
ground from hard wheats other than 
durum. These hard wheat flours have 
a higher protein content than flours 
ground from soft wheat, and pro- 
ducts made from hard wheat flours 
are more easily preserved. 

The flour is mixed with water and 
sometimes salt, kneaded for a short 
time, rolled into sheets and cut, or 
forced through a press under a pres- 
sure of 2000 to 4000 pounds per 
square inch. The die or mould at the 
bottom of the press determines the 
size and shape of the finished pro- 
duct. Open air drying with its at- 
tendant possibilities of contamina- 
tion has been replaced by drying in 
air-conditioned rooms. Short pieces 
and fancy shapes are dried on trays 
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Are the expensive brands worth 
buying, or will you do just as 
well with the cheaper pastes? 
This is the problem CU tech- 
nicians set out to solve. Tests 
of 125 brands gave the answer, 
shown in the article. Here, too, 
are suggestions for sauces, and 
expert advice on the way to 


cook and to eat spaghetti. 


and long-cut macaroni and spaghetti 
are dried hung over racks. 

In recent years there have been 
many variations on this basic theme 
of flour and water or flour, water 
and eggs. There are “milk” macar- 
onis using whole or skim milk or 
varying amounts of dried milk 
powder ; whole wheat macaronis and 
noodles; products in which varying 
amounts of soy flour are used with 
durum or other hard wheat flour; 
“vegetable” macaronis and noodles 
such as “tomato macaroni” and 
“spinach noodles;” products sea- 
soned with bayleaf, onions, garlic, 
etc.; “gluten” products made from 
gluten flour which has a higher pro- 
tein and lower starch content than 
the flours ordinarily used; and pro- 
ducts “enriched” with vitamins, min- 
erals or yeast. 

The vitamin come-on is an old gag 
to make the consumer buy and, in 
many: cases, pay a higher price for 





What They Are 


According to the Federal Speci- 
fications, 


MACARONI consists of tubular rods 
5/32 to 8/32 inch in diameter ; 


SPAGHETTI consists of solid rods 
5/64 to 7/64 inch in diameter ; 
VERMICELLI consists of solid rods 
1/64 to 3/64 inch in diameter. 

The minimum length specified is 
seven inches. 











a product. A number of brands are 
“enriched” with Vitamin B:, ribo- 
flavin, niacin (nicotinic acid) or vita- 
min D and minerals like calcium and 
iron. Since most of these vitamins 
and minerals are water-soluble or are 
in large part destroyed by cooking, 
such “enrichment” is of no particular 
value; in fact their claims are mis- 
leading. It represents unnecessary 
waste of vitamins and minerals. 


COOKING PROPERTIES 


A good macaroni will retain its 
shape and firmness, will not be pasty 
and will swell to at least twice its ori- 
ginal size when boiled for about ten 
minutes. However, ten minutes is not 
necessarily the best cooking’ time. An 
examination of directions on packages 
of noodles and macaroni products 
indicates a cooking time anywhere 
from seven minutes to 20 minutes; 
many directions say “until tender” 
or “to taste,” and many give no di- 
rections at all. The size and shape of 
the macaroni or noodle product is 
also a factor—a very thin spaghetti 
or noodle may cook in less time than 
a fancy shaped product or a large 
macaroni with a thick wall. More- 
over, some spaghetti eaters like it a 
little tough and chewy ; others prefer 
it softer. CU technicians suggest that 
you cook the macaroni or noodle pro- 
duct of your choice according to di- 
rections, if given, and then lengthen 
or shorten the cooking time to suit 
your own preference. 

Because the prices of different 
brands covered a very wide range, 
CU technicians set out to learn 
whether it is necessary to pay a high 
price to get a good product. On the 
basis of laboratory examination and 
taste tests, it was found that you can 
get just as good a product among the 
cheaper brands as among the expen- 
sive ones. There were slight differ- 
ences between brands, but these were 
minor as compared with differences 
in individual taste. 

Since these products are rarely 
eaten without a sauce or other flavor- 
ing, CU technicians did not consider 
small differences in flavor as a factor 
in the ratings, though all were tasted 
to see if they had any disagreeable or 
off-flavors. 
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Cooking and Eating Spaghetti: 


Spaghetti needn’t be just a side dish—something to serve instead 
of potatoes. Properly cooked and served, it can form the main dish in 
an excellent point-cheap and pound-cheap meal. To supplement its 
high calorie, low-vitamin values, serve it as the first course, followed 
by a large, mixed salad, plus fruit for dessert. 


HOW TO COOK: 

The Italians, for whom spaghetti amounts to the national dish, 
have provided the proper method to be followed in cooking. A pound 
of spaghetti makes three generous portions. 

Never break the spaghetti. Bring a big pot of salted water to an 
active boil. Hold the bunch of spaghetti upright in the boiling water, 
pressing it down to the bottom of the pot. As the bottom collapses, 
allow the upright portion to slide down, until all the spaghetti is cov- 
ered, Without covering the pot, allow the spaghetti to continue boiling 
until it is done to taste. Nine to ten minutes is generally adequate ; do 
not overcook, 

As soon as it is cooked, strain the water off and rinse with a_cup- 
ful or so of so of cold water. Drain and garnish. Here are three simple 
and delicious ways: 

SAUCE |: 

This is the easiest, and some people think the best, method of 
serving. It needs no previous preparation. Take a lump of butter or 
oleomargarine, and mix it into the strained spaghetti by lifting and 
lowering the spaghetti with a spoon and fork. As you are lifting the 
spaghetti slowly, add three or four tablespoonsful of cream or top milk 
—just enough to lubricate the spaghetti slightly. Serve and sprinkle 
with grated cheese. 

Traditionally, grated Parmesan cheese is the thing to use, but it is 
very expensive. Romano, much cheaper, is just as good. And even the 
branded grated cheese (Borden’s, Kraft’s) sold in small sprinkler cans, 
are satisfactory. 


SAUCE Il: 

This is a tomato and meat sauce, much used for spaghetti. It re- 
quires at least an hour and a half preparation. 

Bring three finely-cut onions to a golden brown in about three 
tablespoons of butter or oleomargarine (1/8 pound). This takes about 
a half hour. Then add one small can of Italian tomato paste, one small 
can of tomato sauce, two cloves of finely cut garlic, salt and paprika 
to taste. Then add a half pound of ground beef, cover and cook for 
at least one hour over a small flame. 

Pour the sauce over each serving of spaghetti after it has been 
cooked, and sprinkle grated cheese over the whole. 


SAUCE Ill: 

This is an unusual garnish—a bit exotic, but very good. 

Allow four to six little neck clams per person. Cut them into small 
pieces, and warm both clams and liquor in a saucepan containing a 
little butter or margarine. Mix this into the spaghetti in the same lift- 
ing manner described in Sauce I. Serve, and sprinkle cheese over each 
serving. 

EATING SPAGHETTI: 

Spaghetti—even the very long, slippery variety—isn’t hard to eat 
gracefully, once you’ve learned the technique. 

To eat spaghetti in the approved manner, you need a fork and 
a tablespoon. Lift a good forkful of the spaghetti, put the prongs of 
the fork against the bowl of the spoon, and roll the fork until the 
spaghetti forms a good-sized ball. Some of the ends of the spaghetti 
may trail a bit, but that’s quite within the rules. Biting off the loose 
ends is accepted spaghetti-eating form. 
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cooked under “kitchen conditions.” 

Price varied considerably; in 45 
brands of macaroni cost per poun:| 
ranged from 8¢ to 34¢; in 44 brands 
of spaghetti it ranged from 7'%¢ to 
27¢; in 36 brands of noodles it 
ranged from 10¢ to 48¢. 

Ratings are in order of increasing 
cost per pound within each type, and 
“Best Buys” are brands at the tops 
of the lists. Figures in parentheses 
represent cost per pound. 


ACCEPTACLE 


SPAGHETTI 


Co-op Blue Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, NYC) 15¢ for 2 Ib. (7%¢) 
Ingredients not stated. Available na- 
tionally at Co-op Stores. 

Co-op Blue Label Elbow (Consumers 
Cooperative Ass’n, North Kansas City, 
Mo.) 16¢ for 2 Ib. (8¢). Hard wheat 
flour. Available nationally at Co-op 
Stores. 

Mamma Mia (G. D’Amico Macaroni 
Co.,. Steger, Ill.) 8¢ for 1 Ib. Semo'tna 
Available in Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

Gold Seal (American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia). 10¢ for 1 lb. Semolina. Avail- 
able nationally at American stores. 

La Perla (B. Filippone & Co., Passaic, 
N. J.). 10¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Avail- 
able in New York, New Jersey, East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Marjorie Daw (National Foods Inc., 
Pittsburgh) 30¢ for 3 Ib. (10¢). Semo- 
lina. Available in Middle Atlantic 
States, New England, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia. 

La Rosa (V. La Rosa & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) 11¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Avail- 
able in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Detroit, Chicago. 

Martini (DeMartini Macaroni’ Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.). 11¢ for 1 lb. Semo- 
lina. Available in Connecticut, Eastern 
Penna., Mass., N. J., N. Y. 

National (National Tea Co., Chicago) 5¢ 
for 7 oz. (11¢). Semolina. Available 
nationally at National Tea stores. 

Prince (Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass.). 11¢ for 1 lb. Semo- 
lina. Available in New England, New 
Jersey, New York. 

Ronzoni (Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Long 
Island City, N.Y.). 12¢ for 1 Ib. Semo- 
lina. Available in Eastern States. 

Vimco (Vimco Macaroni Products Co., 
Carnegie, Pa.). 57¢ for 5 lb. (11¢). 
Semolina. Available in Maryland, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Alpine Eagle (Cumberland Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., Cumberland, Md.). 12¢ for 
1 Ib. Semolina. Available in Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. 

Ann Page (A & P) 6¢ for 8 oz. (12¢). 
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Semolima 


Available nationally at A & 
P stores. 

Caruso (Atlantic Macaroni Co. Long 
Island City, N.Y.). 12¢ for 1 lb. Semo- 
lina. Available along Eastern Sea- 
board, Texas and California. 

Co-op Red Label (Consumers Coopera- 
tive Ass'n). 12¢ for 1 Ib. Ingredients 
not stated. Available nationally at 
Co-op Stores. 

Cyrilla (Chicago Macaroni Co. 
Chicago). 12¢ for 1 Ib 
Available nationally. 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 6¢ for 8 oz. (12¢). 
Semolina. Available in Long Island at 
Bohack Stores. 

Santoro (G. Santoro & Sons, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 12¢ for 1 lb. Semolina. Avail- 
able in Manhattan and New Jersey. 

White Spray (First National Stores, 
Inc., Somerville, Mass.). 6¢ for 8 oz 
(12¢). Semolina. Available in the East 
at First National Stores. 

Favro (Favro Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Seattle). 13¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Avail- 
able in Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and Alaska. 

Golden Grain Elbow (Golden Grain 
Macaroni Co., San Francisco). 13¢ 
for 1 lb. Semolina. Available in West- 
ern States. 

Goodman’s (A. Goodman & Sons, 
NYC). 13¢ for 1 lb. Semolina. Avail- 
able nationally. 

IGA (Independent Grocers Al- 
liance Distributing Co., Chicago). 6¢ 
for 7 oz. (14¢). Semolina. Available 
nationally at IGA Stores. 

American Beauty (American Beauty 
Macaroni Co., Denver). 15¢ for 1 tb. 
Semolina. Available nationally. 

Globe “Al” (Globe Mills; Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Los Angeles). 11¢ 
for 12 oz. (15¢). Semolina. Available 
in Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Utah. 

Sam Giorgio (Keystone Macaroni Mfg. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa.). 15¢ for 1 Ib. 
Semolina. 

Viviano (V. Viviano & Bros. Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis). 15¢ for 1 Ib. 
Semolina. Available east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Co-op Red Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale). 8¢ for 8 oz. (16¢). “For- 
tified with Vitamin B; and Iron.” In- 
gredients not stated. Available na- 
tionally at Co-op Stores. 

Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N.Y.). 8¢ for 8 oz. (164). 
Durum wheat flour. 

Columbia (A. Zerega’s Sons, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.). 8¢ for 8 oz. (16¢). “Fortified 
with vitamin B, and Iron.” Farina, 
semolina. Available in NYC and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Red Cross (John P. Canepa Co., Chi- 
cago). 7¢ for 7 oz. (16¢). Ingredients 
not stated. Available in Mississippi 
Valley, Southwestern States, Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania. 

S. S. Pierce (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 
12¢ for 12 oz. (16¢). “Fortified with 
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Semolina. 


Oregon, 


Elbow 


Vitamin B, and Lron.” Ingredients not 
stated. Available in NYC and New 
England. 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 
11¢ for 10 oz. (18¢). Semolina. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Mueller’s (C. F. Mueller Co., Jersey 
City, N.J.). 10¢ for 9 oz. (18¢). Farina, 
semolina. Available in Eastern States. 

Quaker (Quaker Oats Co., Chicago). 9¢ 
for 8 oz. (18¢). “Enriched with milk.” 
Durum wheat, powdered whole milk. 

Jewel T (Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, 
Ill.). 25¢ for 1 lb. 5 oz. (19¢). Semo- 
lina. Available nationally on Jewel Tea 
routes. 

Fould’s (Fould’s Milling Co., Liberty- 
ville, Ill.). 10¢ for 8 oz. (20¢). Semo- 
lina. Available in Midwest and some 
Eastern States. 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros., NYC). 10¢ for 
8 oz. (20¢). “Fortified with Vitamin 
B, and Iron.” Ingredients not stated. 
Available in NYC at Gristede Stores. 

Skinner’s (Skinner Mfg. Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.). 9¢ for 7 oz. (21¢). Ingredients 
not stated. Available in South and 
Midwest. 

Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Groc- 
ery & Baking Co., Cincinnati). 10¢ for 
7 oz. (23¢). Semolina. Available na- 
tionally at Kroger Stores. 

Okay (Kentucky Macaroni Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 10¢ for 7 oz. (23¢). Flour. 
Available in the South. 

Veta-Roni (Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co.). 
25¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina, soya flour, 
yeast. Available in New England, 
New York, New Jersey. 

Van Camp’s Tenderoni (Van Camp’s 
Inc., Indianapolis). 10¢ for 6 oz. (27¢). 
Semolina, egg white. Available na- 
tionally. 


MACARONI 


Co-op Blue Label Elbow (Consumer's 
Cooperative Ass’n.). 16¢ for 2 Ib. (8¢). 


Hard wheat flour. Available nationally 
at Co-op Stores. 

Marjorie Daw Elbow (National Foods 
Inc.). 30¢ for 3 Ib. (10¢). Semolina. 
Available in New England, Middle At- 
lantic States, Lllinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia. 

Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack Co.). 11¢ for 
1 lb. Semolina. ‘Available in Long 
Island at Bohack Stores. 

Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Co.). 11¢ for 1 lb. Semo- 
lina. Available nationally at Kroger 
Stores. 

Martini Elbow (De Martini Macaroni 
Co.). T1¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York, Massachusetts, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

National (National Tea Co.). 5¢ for 7 
oz. (11¢). Semolina. Available nation- 
ally at National Tea Stores. 

Prince (Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co.). 11¢ 
for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available in New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 

Vimco Elbow (Vimco Macaroni Prod- 
ucts Co.). 57¢ for 5 Ib. (11¢). Semolina. 
Available in Maryland, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia. 

Alpine Eagle (Cumberland Macaroni 
Mfg. Co.). 12¢ for 1 lb. Semolina. 
Available in Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Ann Page (A&P). 6¢ for 8 oz. (12¢). 
Semolina. Available nationally at A&P 
Stores. 

Caruso Elbow (Atlantic Macaroni Co.). 
12¢ for 1 lb. Semolina. Available along 
Eastern seaboard, Texas and Califor- 
nia. 

Co-op Red Label (Consumers Coopera- 
tive Ass’n). 12¢ for 1 lb. Ingredients 
not stated. Available nationally at Co- 
op Stores. 

Cyrilla Elbow (Chicago Macaroni Co.). 
12¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack & Co.). 





In addition to the well-known spaghetti and macaroni, the same paste is 


made into many other fancy shapes. 
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6¢ for 8 oz. (12¢). Semolina. Available 
in Long Island at Bohack Stores. 

La Rosa Ditalini Macaroni Bits (V. La 
Rosa & Sons). 12¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. 
Available in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, NYC. 

White Spray (First National Stores). 
6¢ for 8 oz. (12¢). Semolina. Avail- 
able in the East at First National 
Stores. 

Favro (Favro Macaroni Mfg. Co.). 13¢ 
for 1 Ib. Ingredients not stated. Avail- 
able in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska. 

Golden Grain (Golden Grain Macaroni 
Co.). 13¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available 
in Western States. 

Gooch’s Best Macaroni Bits (Gooch 
Food Products Corp., Lincoln, Nebr.). 
10¢ for 12 oz. (13¢). Semolina. Avail- 
able in Midwest. 

Goodman’s (A. Goodman & Sons). 13¢ 
for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available nation- 
ally. 

IGA Elbow (Independent Grocers Al- 
liance). 6¢ for 7 oz. (14¢). Semolina. 
Available nationally at IGA Stores. 

Red & White (Red & White Crp.). 14¢ 
for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available nationally 
at Red & White Stores. 

American Beauty (American Beauty 
Macaroni Co.). 15¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. 
Available nationally. 

Globe “Al” Elbow (Globe Mills; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co.). 15¢ for 1 Ib. 
Semolina. Avatiable in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah. 

Ronzoni Fancy Shape (Ronzoni Maca- 
roni Co.). 15¢ for 1 lb. Semolina 
Available in Eastern States. 

San Giorgio Elbow (Keystone Maca- 
roni Mfg. Co.). 15¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale). 
8¢ for 8 oz. (16¢). “Fortified with 
Vitamin B; and Iron.” Ingredients not 
stated. Available nationally at Co-op 
Stores. 

Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut Packing Co.). 
8¢ for 8 oz. (16¢). Durum Wheat 
Flour. 

Mueller’s (C. F. Mueller Co.). 9¢ for 
9 oz. (16¢). Farina, semolina, Avail- 
able in Eastern States. 

Red Cross Elbow (John P. Canepa Co.). 
7¢ for 7 oz. (16¢). Ingredients not 
stated. Available in Mississippi Val- 
ley, Southwestern States, Virginia, 
Western Pennsy!vania. 

Rossi Elbow (Peter. Rossi & Sons, 
Braidwood, Ill.). 12¢ for 12 oz. (164). 
Semolina. Available in North Central 
States. 

S. S. Pierce (S. S. Pierce Co.). 12¢ for 
12 oz. (16¢). “Fortified with vitamin 
B, and iron.” Ingredients not stated. 
Available in New England and NYC. 

Mission (Mission Macaroni Co., Se- 
attle). 17¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina. Available 
in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton. 

Viviano (V. Viviano & Bros.). 15¢ for 
14 oz. (17¢). Semolina. Available east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Cyrilla (Chicago Macaroni Co.). 18¢ for 
1 Ib. Semolina. Available nationally. 
Quaker Elbow (Quaker Oats Co.). 9¢ 
for 8 oz. (18¢). Durum wheat, 

powdered whole milk. 

Fould’s (Fould’s Milling Co.). 10¢ for 
8 oz. (20¢). Semolina. Available in 
Midwest and parts of the East. 

Jewel T Elbow (Jewel Tea Co.). 25¢ 
for 1 Ib. 5 oz. (19¢) Semolina. Avail- 
able nationally on Jewel Tea routes. 

Bernice Elbow (Krasne Bros., NYC). 
10¢ for 8 oz. (20¢). “Fortified with 
vitamin B; and Iron.” Ingredients not 
stated. Available in NYC. 

Gold Seal (American Stores Co.). 10¢ 
for 8 oz. (20¢). Semolina. Available 
nationally at American Stores. 

Grisdale (Gristede Bros.). 10¢ for 8 oz. 
(20¢). “Fortified with Vitamin B, and 
Iron.” Ingredients not stated. Avail- 
able in NYC at Gristede Stores. 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co.). 10¢ for 8 oz. 
(20¢). Semolina. Available nationally. 

Skinner’s Elbow (Skinner Mfg. Co.). 
25¢ for 1 lb. Semolina, soya flour and 
yeast. Available in South and Mid- 
west. 

Veta-Roni Elbow (Prince Macaroni Mfg. 
Co.). 25¢ for 1 lb. Semolina, soya 
flour, yeast. Available in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey. 

Pfaffman’s Climax Soymac Elbow 
(Pfaffman Co., Cleveland). 15¢ for 7 
oz. (34¢). Durum wheat, soy flour. 
Available in large cities at “health 
food” stores. 


NOODLES 


National (National Tea Co.). 10¢ for 1 
lb. Durum patent flour, egg yolk sol- 
ids. Available nationally at National 
Tea Stores. 

La Rosa (V. La Rosa & Sons). 11¢ for 
1 ib. Durum patent flour, egg yolks. 
Available in New England, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Detroit, Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 

















Gold Spun (Schoneberger & Sons, Chi- 
cago). 8¢ for 12 oz. (11¢). Durum 
flour, egg solids. Available in the Mid- 
west. 

Encore (A&P). 17¢ for 1 Ib. Wheat 
flour, egg yolks. Available nationally 
at A&P Stores. 

Ann Page (A&P). 6¢ for 5 oz. (19¢). 
Durum flour, egg yolks. Available na- 
tionally at A&P Stores. 

Mueller’s (C. F. Mueller Co.). 14¢ for 
12 oz. (19¢). Flour, eggs. Available in 
Eastern States. 

Gold Seal (American Stores Co.). 14¢ 
for 12 oz. (19¢). Flour, egg. Available 
nationally at American Stores. 

Golden Grain (Golden Grain Macaroni 
Co.). 19¢ for 1 Ib. Semolina, fresh 
eggs. Available in Western States 

Blackbird (H. P. Lau Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr.). 15¢ for 12 oz. (20¢). Ingredi- 
ents not stated. Available in Midwest 

Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack & Co.). 15¢ for 
12 oz. (20¢). “Egg noodles.” Ingredi 
ents not stated. Available in Long Is- 
land at Bohack Stores. 

Horowitz-Margareten (Horowitz Bros 
& Margareten, NYC). 15¢ for 12 oz. 
(20¢). “Egg noodles.” Ingredients not 
stated. Available in large cities 
throughout U. S. 

Favro (Favro Macaroni Mfg. Co.). 21¢ 
for 1 Ib. Semolina, egg. 

IGA (Independent Grocers Alliance) 
16¢ for 12 oz. (21¢). “Egg noodles.” 
Ingredients not stated. Available na 
tionally at IGA Stores. 

Prince (Prince Macaroni Mfg. Co.). 16¢ 
for 12 oz. (21¢). Egg yolk, flour. Avail- 
able in New England, New York, New 
Jersey. 

Roma (Roma Macaroni Factory, 
Francisco). 21¢ for 1 Ib. “Egg 
noodles.” Ingredients not stated 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack & Co.). 7¢ 
for 5 oz. (22¢). “Egg noodles.” In 
gredients not stated. Available in 
Long Island at Bohack Stores. 

Ronzoni (Ronzoni Macaroni Co.). 23¢ 
for 1 lb. “Pure eggs.” Ingredients not 
stated. Available in Eastern States. 

Caruso (Atlantic Macaroni Co.). 12¢ for 
8 oz. (24¢). Flour, egg yolk. Available 
on Eastern seaboard, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. 

Gooch’s Best (Gooch Food Products 
Corp.). 12¢ for 8 oz. (24¢). Flour, egg 
yolks. Available in South Central 
States, Illinois, West Virginia. 

Kroger’s Country Club (Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co.). 6¢ for 4 oz. (24¢) 
Flour, egg solids. Available nationally 
at Kroger Stores. 

San Giorgio (Keystone Macaroni Mfg 
Co.). 24¢ for 1 Ib. Flour, egg yolks. 
Seldoon (I. J. Grass Noodle Co., Chi- 
cago). 12¢ for 8 oz. (24¢). Durum 
flour, egg yolks. Available in Chicago. 
S. S. Pierce (S. S. Pierce Co.). 9¢ for 
6 oz. (24¢). “Egg noodles.” Ingredi- 
ents not stated. Available in New Eng- 

land and NYC. 

Globe “Al” (Globe Mills). 25¢ for 1 Ib 
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Durum Flour, egg solids. Available in 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah. 
Mission (Mission Macaroni Co.). 25¢ for 
1 Ib. Flour, egg yolks. Available in 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington. 

Asco (American Stores Co.). 8¢ for 5 
oz. (26¢). Flour, egg yolks. Available 
nationally in American Stores. 

Columbia (A. Zerega’s Sons). 8¢ for 5 
oz. (26¢). Flour, egg yolks. Available 
in NYC and Bridgeport, Conn. 

Co-op (Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
Inc.). 8¢ for 5 oz. (26¢). “Egg noodles. 
Fortified with vitamin B, and Iron.” 
Ingredients not stated. Available na- 


tionally at Co-op Stores. 

Goodman’s (A. Goodman & Sons). 13¢ 
for 8 oz. (26¢). Egg yolk, durum pat- 
ent flour. Available nationally. 

Puritan (Ravarino & Freschi Inc., St. 
Louis). 20¢ for 12 oz. (27¢). Egg yolk 
solids. Available in area between 
Rocky Mountains and Pittsburgh. 

American Beauty (American Beauty 
Macaroni Co.). 20¢ for 10 oz. (32¢). 
Semolina, egg yolks. Available nation- 
ally. 

Mrs. Grass’ (I. J. Grass Noodle Co.). 
10¢ for 5 oz. (32¢). Egg yolks. Avail- 
able in Chicago. 


Quaker (Quaker Oats Co.). 8¢ for 4 oz 
(32¢). Off flavor. “Egg noodles.” |. 
gredients not stated. 

Skinner’s (Skinner Mfg. Co.). 10¢ for 5 
oz. (32¢). Durwm wheat flour, egg 
solids. Available in Midwest and 
South. 

Jewel T (Jewel Tea Co.). 25¢ for 12 oz. 
(33¢). Semolina, egg yolks. Available 
nationally on Jewel Tea routes. 

Pfaffman’s Climax Soy Egg Noodles 
(Pfaffman Co.). 15¢ for 5 oz. (48¢). 
Durum flour, soy flour, egg yolks. 
Available in large cities at “health 
food” stores. 





Something New in Hearing Aids 


In March, 1943, CU complained, 
in an article on “Selecting a Hearing 
Aid,” that the vacuum tube hearing 
aids then on the market were so 
costly that many persons who needed 
them couldn’t get them. Shortly after 
the article appeared, CU was in- 
formed by the Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion that they were preparing to mar- 
ket a wearable hearing aid which 
would be equal or superior to types on 
the market, at a price of $40—a 
figure far below that of any other 
wearable vacuum tube instrument. 

The Zenith hearing aid was public- 
ly launched several months ago with 
a large-scale advertising campaign 
and it has been selling—to use the 
words of one buyer—like hot-cakes. 

Is the Zenith instrument as good as 
the high-priced instruments? Will it 
prove adequate for hard-of-hearing 
persons? To get the answers to these 
questions, CU purchased one instru- 
ment for trial and for examination 
by engineers familiar with this type 
of equipment, and checked on the ex- 
periences of individuals who had pur- 
chased the Zenith for their own use. 

Both the experience of users and 
the findings of the engineers lead to 
the same conclusion: the Zenith 
hearing aid is a well-constructed in- 
strument that compares favorably in 
performance with a number of in- 
struments costing three or four times 
as much; it is not suitable for all 
cases, but there are a great many 
cases in which it can afford relief. 

One person who had been using 
another make of instrument success- 
fully for some time gave the Zenith 
a careful trial and found it just as 
good. Others find the Zenith wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

This means simply that the Zenith, 
like other hearing aids, is no cure-all. 
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An expert appraisal of the Zenith, first low-cost 
instrument of the vacuum-tube type. On the whole 
it's good, technicians find; it will prove satisfactory 
for some, but not all, hard-of-hearing persons. 


As with all other hearing aids, a hard- 
of-hearing person should purchase it 
only after a careful test has shown 
that he can use it successfully. 

Here is what the engineers say: 


FAVORABLE 


MECHANICAL: Very good chassis mak- 
ing for good mounting of parts and 
prevention of loosening during life 
of instrument. Very good wiring, in- 
cluding use of heavier wire than is 
usual for hearing aids, thereby im- 
proving electrical durability. Use of 
sockets for tubes instead of usual 
soldered connections makes tube re- 
placement possible by radio man (un- 
der terms of sale, however, guaran- 
tee is voided if set is serviced except 
at Zenith factory). This instrument 
has a clever clothes clip that can be 
used at either front or its back. 


ELECTRICAL: Enclosed type volume 
control keeps out dust which would 
otherwise make operation of volume 
control noisy. Two-tube circuit good 
for simplicity of wiring, making for 
more room inside, thereby reducing 
possibility of short circuits. Ceramic 
coupling condenser provides protec- 
tion against increased noisiness as set 
gets older. Large components should 
be durable. 


UNFAVORABLE 
MECHANICAL: Microphone exposed 
right under front louvres and can be 


ruined if a pin is accidentally stuck 
into it. (This is also true of other in- 


struments, however, and is not a fre- 
quent source of trouble.) The micro- 
phone is suspended from the front 
cover instead of being supported by 
the chassis, thus tending to intensify 
clothes-rubbing noises. Rigid mount- 
ing of tubes tends to increase micro- 
phonics (noise caused by mechanical 
vibration of tubes). Cords are of 
readily fraying type. Receiver cord 
kinks too easily. (Cords are second 
in cost of upkeep next to batteries.) 
When cords are disconnected from 
set, large openings into interior are 
exposed, permitting dust to enter 
(but it is seldom necessary to dis- 
connect cords). 


ELECTRICAL: Two tubes, while making 
for simplicity, do not give enough 
amplification for many cases of deaf- 
ness (most hearing aids have three 
tubes). Volume control is of rubbing 
type, which gets noisy much sooner 
than the rolling type since the resist- 
ive element wears down. Tone control 
circuit is usual type which not only 
affects frequency response but cuts 
volume as well. While the interior is 
graphitized to afford electrostatic 
shielding, its main virtue is cheap- 
ness, since good shielding can be pro- 
vided only by low-resistance metal, 
not by high-resistance carbon. With 
the instrument examined, the shield- 
ing did not prevent pickup from 
fluorescent light three feet away. 
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The faults in the Zenith hearing 
aid are not so serious as the above 
diagnosis may make them appear. 
Every instrument has some faults, 
usually the result of cutting costs. 
However, the design of a more-or- 
less complicated device such as this is 
a'ways a matter of compromise. An 
improvement in one respect may be 
possible only at the cost of a loss in 
some other respect. The need for 
small size and light weight requires 
compromise at almost every step in 
the design of a hearing aid. 

The limited amplification provided 
by the two tubes of the Zenith means 
that the instrument will not be satis- 
factory for some persons with rela- 
tively great hearing loss. On the other 
hand, the amplification is great enough 
for the majority of persons who 
can benefit from the use of a wear- 
able hearing aid. Limited amplifica- 
tion is, however, one more reason for 
trying the Zenith carefully before 
buying it. 

While it is true that the Zenith is 
noisier under some conditions than 
some of the other instruments, this 
may or may not be important in a 
particular case. In general, clothing 
noises and microphonics are _ high- 
frequency noises, and a person whose 
hearing loss is mainly in the high fre- 
quencies may find the Zenith no 
worse in this respect than other hear- 
ing aids. The best evidence of this 
is that many persons have found the 
Zenith to be highly satisfactory. But 
here again, trial of the instrument is 
essential. 


SALES METHODS 


This brings us to the most serious 
fault of all, however, and this fault is 
not in the instrument but in the 
method of selling it. The Zenith com- 
pany wisely avoided the use of agents 
who set themselves up as hearing ex- 
perts but whose chief expertness is 
in high pressure selling. This is the 
method used by other companies and 
it is one of the main reasons for the 
high cost of other instruments. 
Agents for other companies put pros- 
pective buyers through elaborate 
tests, which always seem to lead to 
the conclusion that the particular in- 
strument they are selling is exactly 
what is needed for your particular 
case. 

The Zenith, on the other hand, is 
sold through optical stores; and if 
the reports on some of these stores 
are typical, there is no pressure on 
the customer to buy. He can purchase 
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the imstrument or not, as he himself 
decides. But the absence of pressure 
is not enough, by a long shot, to in- 
sure that the instruments will be 
bought only by those who can benefit 
from them; and there is reason to 
believe that a great many purchasers 
have been bitterly disappointed. 

Often the stores selling the instru- 
ments are very busy and the prospec- 
tive purchaser may be allowed only 
a few minutes to try the instrument. 
Furthermore, the conditions of test 
may be such as to make it impossible 
for the purchaser to do anything but 
buy blindly in the hope that the in- 
strument will work for him. 

It might be argued that this is one 
of the penalties of the low cost of 
the instrument, but such an explana- 
tion is hardly acceptable. The best 
method of trying out any instrument 
before final purchase is for the hard- 
of-hearing person to take it home 
and use it for a week or two. A rental 
fee could be charged for this period, 
sufficient to cover any costs involved. 
That this should be feasible is indi- 
cated by the fact that when a Zenith 
hearing aid is sent to the factory for 
repairs, the stores permit the owner 
of the instrument to rent a replace- 


ment for 20c a day. 


TESTING THE INSTRUMENT 


Fortunately, it is possible for those 
who live in or near cities where there 
are Hearing Aid Clinics to give the 
Zenith a more adequate trial than is 
possible in the stores, and at the same 
time to compare it with other instru- 
ments. To quote from CU’s article on 
hearing aids in the March, 1943 
Reports: 

“These clinics, affiliated with hos- 
pitals, schools for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing, or local chapters of the 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, are non-profit organizations 
offering free, unbiased service, ad- 
vice and actual tests of hearing aids. 
There a hard-of-hearing person can 
try several instruments in an actual 
test of performance under expert 
guidance. At least eight of these 
clinics have more than ten instru- 
ments which can be tested; two 
clinics have twenty or more. These 
clinics are well scattered over the 
country. For a complete list of the 
clinics together with the services pro- 
vided, write to the Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

“The Hearing Aid Clinics asso- 
ciated with the American Society for 


the Hard of Hearing do not recom- 
mend any specific instrument. In- 
stead, they make a study of your in- 
dividual needs, testing the hearing 
with an audiometer, questioning the 
patient as to occupation, social habits, 
circumstances under which he hears 
best, and getting other information 
necessary to determine the most suit- 
able type of instrument. On the basis 
of this material the clinician suggests 
a try-out of those instruments which 
fall into the general category indi- 
cated. The final decision on the basis 
of these trials, however, rests with 
the hard-of-hearing person. Only he 
can determine which instrument 
seems best for him.” 


EAR PIECES 


There is still another drawback to 
the Zenith which can, however, be 
remedied by the payment of an addi- 
tional fee. The Zenith is supplied 
with rubber ear pieces of different 
sizes, one of which is supposed to fit 
any ear. Users have not generally 
found these ear pieces as satisfactory 
as ear pieces which are specially 
molded to fit the individual ear. In 
New York, the molded ear piece can 
be obtained for $5, and the company 
states in its literature that all dealers 
can arrange to get them. 

Up to the present, the Zenith has 
been supplied only with an air con- 
duction receiver. Some types of deaf- 
ness, however, require the use of 
bone conduction, and in such cases 
the Zenith cannot be used at all. CU 
is informed, however, that the com- 
pany will soon put on the market an- 
other instrument designed for bone 
conduction. 


REPAIRS 


It is unfortunate that the manu- 
facturers of the Zenith have not 
made any provision for repairs other 
than having the owner ship the in- 
strument to the factory in Chicago. 
In a large percentage of cases, the 
only thing wrong is a loose connec- 
tion or a burned-out tube, or some 
other minor and easily discovered 
trouble that can be located and fixed 
in a few minutes. On the whole, the 
purchaser of a Zenith is no worse off 
in this respect—and perhaps he is 
better off—than the purchaser of 
other instruments. The local agents 
for many instruments often develop 
a high degree of skill in blowing little 
troubles into big—and costly—repair 
jobs. It would be nice, however, if 
the Zenith Corp., while taking such 
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an enormous step forward in lower 
ing the initial cost of hearing aids, 
could go a little further in facilitat- 
ing quick and inexpensive repairs. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
there will be improvements in the 
Zenith instrument; and also that 
other companies will put competitive- 
ly priced instruments on the market. 
The makers of the Zenith are due a 
great debt of gratitude for leading the 
way in making hearing aids available 
to millions who previously couldn’t 
afford them. It is to be hoped that the 
company will do some further pion- 
eering on the selling and servicing 
end. 


HOW TO SELECT 


For the benefit of members who 
haven’t the March, 1943 issue of the 
Reports the following is reprinted to 
provide help in the difficult job of 
selecting a hearing aid: 


A hard-of-hearing person, with 
the help of his physician, should con- 
sider these factors in determining 
whether or not to purchase a hear- 
ing aid: the degree of hearing loss 
in the speech range, the relative hear- 
ing loss for tones of different pitch, 
the doctor’s forecast of the future 
course of the impairment, and the 
patient’s age, occupation and physi- 
cal condition. 


RANGE OF USE 

The Vocational Rehabilitation De- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimates that the best results 
may be expected from a hearing aid 
when the average loss of hearing is 
from 45 to 70 decibles. (See the Re- 
ports, January 1943 for chart com- 
paring decibel 1 ss with loss of hear- 
ing for speech at five feet.) 

An eminent otologist has found 
that a person with an average loss 
of from 20 to 40 decibels in the 
speech range gets much help from an 
aid but usually prefers to manage 
without one; a person with a loss of 
from 40 to 60 decibels needs an aid 
and can benefit most from its use, but 
often waits until the impairment gets 
worse; a person with a loss of from 
60 to 80 decibels needs an aid for all 
conversation ; a person with a loss of 
from 80 to 100 decibels usually gains 
little from an aid. (Some persons 
with loss above 80 decibels have 
found hearing aids very valuable.) 

The relative hearing loss for tones 
of different pitch is also important in 
determining the usefulness of a hear- 
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ing aid. The degree of hearing loss is 
rarely the same for all tones. A per- 
son may, for example, hear clearly 
the high notes of a violin, but may be 
completely deaf to the lower notes of 
a cello, or even a male voice. Uniform 
hearing loss for different tones may 
occur with middle-ear or nerve im- 
pairments while sharply uneven hear- 
ing loss characterizes inner-ear im- 
pairments (see chart above). Be- 
cause hearing aids at best can com- 
pensate only partly for uneven hear- 
ing loss, a hard-of-hearing person 
with a middle-ear impairment is gen- 
erally fitted more satisfactorily than 
one with an inner-ear impairment. 

Whether the hearing impairment 
is increasing, and if so, how rapidly, 
must also be considered before a 
hearing aid is purchased. Your doc- 
tor can tell this after examination. If 
the loss is becoming rapidly greater, 
the purchase of an aid may be un- 
wise, because the instrument may not 
be flexible enough to compensate for 
the rapid loss. But many aids can be 
adjusted to take care of moderate 
changes of hearing. The advice of an 
otologist is essential in determining 
the progression of the defect. 


FACTORS IN CHOOSING 


Younger people usually adjust 
themselves to hearing aids more 
readily than old; their use of an aid 
is more likely to be successful. Con- 
sideration of occupation is important 
insofar as it may require the use of 
a hearing aid at an earlier point in 
the development of the ailment than 
would normally be indicated. This is 
especially true of those occupations 
requiring continual conversation with 
others. General physical and mental 
condition can be a determining factor. 
A nervous person may have great 
difficulty adjusting himself to an aid. 
Where the nervousness is the result 
of tension created by the hearing de- 
fect, however, an aid may cure the 
nervousness by removing its cause. 

A person starting out with a dis- 
like for the idea of wearing an aid 
may reject an instrument if it does 
not immediately give satisfactory 
performance. A hard-of-hearing per- 
son who is getting a hearing aid must 
understand that no aid will enable 
him to hear conversation normally 
at first. An aid amplifies all sound— 
extraneous noise as well as intellig- 
ible words—and it takes some time 
before the new user is able to filter 
out the sounds he does not want to 
hear. When hearing loss is very se- 


vere and has existed for a long time, 
the understanding of sounds may, in 
fact, have deteriorated to such a de- 
gree that the wearer of the instru- 
ment is unable to interpret speech 
even when it is amplified sufficiently 
for him to hear. Most new users of 
an aid with even a moderate hearing 
loss require a certain amount of edu- 
cation in the use of their instruments. 

Let us assume that you have dis- 
covered that you are hard-of-hearing, 
or have reconciled yourself to this 
fact. You have gone to an otologist 
who has examined you carefully and 
has suggested that you might do well 
to purchase a hearing aid. 

Go to the various hearing aid 
dealers, determined to base your 
judgment of the instrument in ques- 
tion only on your reaction to it—not 
on the persuasiveness of the sales- 
man, In most companies salesmen are 
entirely dependent on their commis- 
sions for a livelihood—they do not 
get a salary. Furthermore, most com- 
panies require their agents and deal- 
ers to purchase their stock of instru- 
ments outright. They are, therefore, 
virtually forced into high-pressure 
salesmanship. 

Have a friend with you—prefer- 
ably the same one at all the dealers 
you visit. In listening to conversation 
with different hearing aids and com- 
paring them, you should listen to the 
same voices. Besides, after trying out 
several different instruments you are 
apt to become confused as to their 
relative merits, whereas a friend, ob- 
serving your responses may be able 
to help you recall the differences. 


TEST SENTENCES 


Write to the Graybar Electric Co., 
Room 1551, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, for a copy of their 
free publication, ““Words and Music,” 
by Knibloe P. Royce. This is a list 
of sentences, scientifically devised to 
test the amplification of speech 
sounds covering a wide range, some- 
thing that haphazard questions or 
general conversation for a short time 
may not do. Select a dozen or so of 
these sentences to use in testing each 
instrument you try. Keep a record of 
the words or sentences you miss, and 
use this comparative record to help 
you choose an instrument. 

Insist upon a home trial of the 
instrument you feel is best for you. 
There are some companies that make 
it a policy not to give home trials; 
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Vegetable Seed 


Because publication of CU's 1944 BUYING 
GUIDE, which includes ratings of seed houses 
and recommendations of outstanding varieties 
of various vegetables, is still delayed, CU 
here reprints the ratings and recommenda- 
tions from the April 1943 REPORTS. Ratings 
of insecticides and of nurseries appeared in 


the March REPORTS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


The following sources of supply are 
rated for the consistent quality of their 
seed strains. 


BEST SOURCES 


Joseph Harris Co., Inc. (Rochester, 
N. Y. Stores in Syracuse and Buffalo, 
N. Y., Cambridge, Mass.). 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (Detroit and San 


Francisco). The best commission 
packeters. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 


(Springfield, Mass.). All seed treated 
against disease. Sells only in its ter- 
ritory: all New England, Maryland, 
Delaware, and all Pennsylvania except 
13 counties bordering New York State. 

Francis C. Stokes Co. (Moorestown, 
N. J.). Tomatoes only. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons 
Conn.). 


GOOD SOURCES 


Abbott & Cobb (Philadelphia). 

Comstock Ferre Co. (Wethersfield, 
Conn.). 

F. W. Eberle (Albany, N. Y.). 

Alexander Forbes & Co. (Newark, 
N. J.). 

Glick’s Seed Farm (Smoketown, Pa.). 
Tomatoes only. 

Peter Henderson (NYC). 

Livingston Seed Co. (Columbus, Ohio). 
Tamatoes only. 

Robson Seed Farms (Hall, N. Y.). For 
hybrid corn. 

Walter L. Schell (Harrisburg, Pa.). 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). 

' Vaughan’s Seed Store 
NYC). 

O. H. Will & Co. (Bismarck, N. D.). 
Varieties for a short growing season, 
and heat. Not satisfactory south of 
NYC. 


NOT GENERALLY ACCEPTABLE 


Some seed good, but in the opinion of 
CU’s consultants quality too variable, at 
best. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. (Philadelphia). 

Breck’s (Boston). 

Lakeshore Seed Co. (Dunkirk, N. Y.). 

The great majority of city seed stores. 
The great majority of commission 
packeters. These are the companies 
who get out the gaily colored packets 
displayed on racks in hardware, de- 
partment and ten-cent stores, and at 
florist’s shops. 
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Recommended Varieties 
(P) Buy plants, especially for the early crop. 
(C) variety is especially adapted to canning. 
(S) for storage. 


But other varieties may be practically as good for canning or storage. 


SNAP BEANS: Stringless Green Pod, Tendergreen, Pencil Pod Black Wax. 
Do not bother with legume inoculants. 


SOY BEANS: Giant Green (earliest), Bansei. But soy beans take very long 
to cook, except in a pressure cooker. They are easily shelled after two 
minutes under pressure. 


BEETS: Crosby’s Egyptian, Early Wonder (both early for succession plant- 
ing), Ohio Canner (C) Detroit Dark Red (S) 
BROCCOLI (P): Green Sprouting, Calabrese 


CABBAGE (P): Golden Acre, Green Acre (both early for succession plant- 
ing), Savoy Perfectien Drumhead (late, very high quality), Red Drum- 
head, Danish Ballhead (S) 


CHINESE CABBAGE: Chihli 
CARROTS: Tendersweet, Nantes, Danvers Half Long (S) 


CORN (early to late): North Star (Harris), Spancross, Golden Early 
Market, Marcross 6.13, Carmelcross, Golden Cross Bantam. Pearlcross 
(CC Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn.) 


LETTUCE (P): Try sowing a very short row of each of two or three differ- 
ent varieties at two-week intervals. Then even in unfavorable weather, 
at least one should be edible: New York 12, Imperial 44 and 847 ac- 
cording to local requirements (all iceberg type), White Big Boston (but- 
terhead), Trianon (Cos or Romaine), Grand Rapids (leaf lettuce). The 
last two are the best in hot weather. 


MELONS (P): Subject to many troubles and require much space: Honey 
Rock (Sugar Rock), Emerald Gem, Aristocrat 


ONIONS (P): Best from plants and next best from “sets” rather than seed 
except where Summers are cool: Japanese Bunching (scallions), River- 
side Sweet Spanish (P), Ebenezer (sets) (S), Yellow Globe Danvers 
(S), Red Wethersfield 


PEAS: Not for very small gardens. Early to late: World’s Record, Thomas 
Laxton (C), Laxton’s Progress (C), Little Marvel, Lincoln (C) 
(Harris), highest quality, Gilbo Giant Stride (Midseason Giant). Do 
not bother with legume inoculants 

POTATOES (S): Buy only certified northern grown seed. Insist on the state 
certification tag. “Certified Seed” means nothing: Chippewa, Green 
Mountain, Katahdin, Early Ohio 


PUMPKIN (S): Not for small gardens: Winter Luxury 
RADISHES: Scarlet Globe, White Icicle 
SPINACH: Long Standing Bloomsdale, Summer Savoy, King of Denmark 


SQUASH: Not for small gardens: Des Moines (Table Queen) smallest 
vines, Buttercup (S) 3-4 Ibs., Delicious (S) 


SUMMER SQUASH: Cocozelle (marrow), Early Prolific, Improved Straight- 
neck 


TOMATOES (P): If you use seed, buy State certified seed as insurance 
against disease: Bonny Best, Marglobe, Rutgers 


WATERMELONS (P): Not for small gardens, and many pests: Wonder- 
melon, Honey Cream, Northern Sweet, Dakota Sweet (Farmer Seed 
and Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn.) 
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Hearing Aids: cont'd from page 99 


however, most reputable dealers will 
permit you to take an instrument 
home for a short time. A rental fee 
or deposit will be asked, but the 
rental fee should not exceed five per 
cent of the list price and should be 
deducted in case of purchase. A word 
of caution here: don’t expect perfect 
results from your hearing aid in this 
home trial. Remember that you have 
not learned how to use it properly 
and you have not become accustomed 
to it. You will probably not be able 
to hear well in theatres, churches or 
in large gatherings of people. You 
should notice a definite improvement, 
however, in hearing one or two per- 
sons in an average-sized room. 

The best advice that can be given, 
if you are just beginning to use a 
hearing aid, is “take it easy.” Wear 
it for only short periods of time at 
first; the strangeness of it will tire 
you otherwise. Don’t strain to catch 
every word, avoid tenseness, and 
above all be patient. Remember that 
the average aid will be performing 
well if it enables you to hear normal 
conversation at a distance of eight to 
ten feet. It may take some time be- 
fore you can differentiate between 
the sounds that mean something and 
the infinite number of meaningless 
noises which are also magnified. If 
serious hearing loss existed for a 
long time before you began to wear 
an instrument, there may be words, 
the sound of which you have for- 
gotten and will not recognize immed- 
iately. The study of lip reading is a 
worthwhile supplement to a hearing 
aid. It will lessen the strain of using 
an instrument and will help you to 
catch words you might otherwise 
miss. 





Whtch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Men's Shorts & Undershirts 
Wax Paper 

Carbonated Drinks 

Canned Peas & Tomatoes 
Aspirin 

Sunglasses 

Flour 
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INSOMNIA 


. . . deprives millions of people of needed sleep. 
Here CU's Medical Adviser discusses the causes 
and some of the facts about treatment of this malady. 


Most persons take sleeping for 
granted. It seems as natural to them 
to sleep as to eat. Only when sleep- 
ing is difficult do questions about it 
arise. The average infant and young- 
ster has no trouble sleeping under 
normal conditions. It is usually in 
adult life that insomnia becomes a 
problem. 

Almost everyone has trouble fall- 
ing asleep from time to time. Usually, 
the obvious and correct explanation 
for such temporary insomnia is 
worry or emotional upset about some- 
thing or someone. Thus, common 
sense provides a true scientific ex- 
planation for the disturbance. But it 
is when temporary insomnia becomes 
more frequent and protracted or a 
regular nightly occurrence that com- 
mon sense departs and far-fetched 
fantasy is brought in to explain the 
difficulty. 

It is amazing how much nonsense 
has been written in the name of 
“scientific research” to explain sleep- 
disturbances. Hundreds of articles 
have been published describing chem- 
ical changes in the blood, brain and 
muscles during sleep and sleepless- 
ness. All sorts of gadgets and elec- 
trical devices have been rigged up 
for experiments on sleepers to test 
“neuro-muscular tone” and other 
phenomena. From all the experiments 
much interesting information has 
come, but the main point about sleep 
and its disturbances has been missed 
—that the physical and physiological 
data accumulated are related to the 
results, not the causes. 


A peaceful, satisfied child sleeps 
well. When the child is unhappy and 
emotionally disturbed, its sleep will 
be disturbed. In the adult, exactly the 
same mechanism is at work. Gen- 
erally, a person in a peaceful, happy 
frame of mind sleeps well. A person 
who is emotionally disturbed has in- 
somnia, especially if the disturbance 
is severe. That the disturbance may 
not be recognized by the person him- 
self or by his doctor does not deny 
its existence. For if there is one great 
contribution that modern psychiatry 
has made to our scientific knowledge 
of the mind, it is that emotional dis- 
turbances arise mainly from the “un- 
conscious” deeper “layers” of the 
mind. The well-trained specialist in 
mental conditions, the psychiatrist, 
has techniques for studying these 
deeper layers. 


THE SLEEP CYCLE 


Sleep is a condition of rest or re- 
pose without conscious reaction to 
stimulation from within the body or 
from an external agency. In most 
adults, sleep deepens rapidly to the 
end of the first hour, after which 
it lessens sharply for a time, and 
then more slowly to the time of 
wakening. In children, there are two 
periods of deepest sleep, one in the 
first or second hour, the other be- 
tween the eighth and ninth hour. 

The sleep requirement of different 
persons varies widely. Some can do 
with as little as four or five hours a 
night ; others need eight or nine. The 
old rule of hygiene that every person 
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needs eight hours of sleep may be 
true for the majority of people. But 
it varies widely with the individual. 
Sleep requirements also vary with 
age. The new-born infant sleeps 18 
to 20 hours of the day; a growing 
child, 10 to 14 hours; whereas eld- 
erly persons seem to need less and 
less—usually five to seven hours. 


TOO MUCH SLEEP 

There are several varieties of 
sleep-disturbance associated with or- 
ganic disease. Thus, the well-known 
“sleeping sickness” as it is known in 
this country is associated with in- 
Hammation of the brain—encepha- 
litis. When the rate of metabolic ac- 
tivity or oxidation in the body is de- 
pressed or diminished, as in hypo- 
thyroidism, there is an increase in 
the number of hours of sleep or a 
continuous feeling of sleepiness or 
lethargy. In certain rare disorders of 
the base of the brain, sleepiness may 
be an important symptom. More fre- 
quently, however, a feeling of sleepi- 
ness is due to an emotional upset, 
acute or potential, from which a per- 
son finds relief or refuge in pro- 
longed sleep. In such cases, it may be 
said that nature has found a self-de- 
vised remedy for the anxieties of the 
sufferer. 


SLEEPLESSNESS 

Sleepiness or prolonged sleep, 
however, is infrequent compared 
with insomnia. The latter is almost 
inevitable in periods of severe emo- 
tional strain. Thus, when an infant 
is unwell, its mother spends a sleep- 
less night. Or if a father has lost a 
job or has been transferred to one 
of lesser or greater responsibility, he 
may have nights of disturbed sleep. 

In everyone, sleep is threatened 
from three sides: in a chance fashion 
by external stimuli during sleep (such 
as an alarm clock) ; by stimuli of the 
day before which have not yet 
abated; and finally and most im- 
portant of all, by unsatisfied, uncon- 
scious, repressed impulses which are 
ready to seize on any opportunity for 
expression. 

[It is at night, when activity ceases, 
that such impulses tend to well up 
into consciousness, overpowering the 
repressing forces that, in all of us, 
tend to keep these impulses in check. 
The repose of sleep is likely to be 
broken every time these inner dis- 
turbances link up with something that 
happens in the outer world. 

As an example may be cited the 
case of the wife who always has had 
a feeling of insecurity or inferiority 
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about herseif. This feeling is often 
a conscious feeling. It is bound up, 
however, with certain unconscious, 
instinctive drives. Let us suppose that 
her husband, through some casual re- 
mark or thoughtiess act, has shown 
what she considers to be coolness 
toward her. This action of her hus- 
band reinforces the latent feeling of 
insecurity, and makes her feel even 
more msecure. As a result, she is 
anxious and distracted. During the 
day the anxiety may be masked or 
blunted by housework, occupational 
or social activities. But at night the 
natural forces of repression are lost, 
and the disturbing thoughts and feel- 
ings come to the surface and make 
it difficult or impossible to sleep. 
BAD DREAMS 

Sometimes the combination of 
stimuli may not be strong enough to 
disturb sleep, but will-disclose itself 
through the channel of “bad” dreams. 
Sometimes the dream will awaken 
the sleeper to a state of anxiety. 

One of the great contributions of 
Sigmund Freud was to show that 
dreams are an expression of our un- 
conscious mental life, that basically 
they represent the fulfillment of un- 
satisfied emotional needs. 

When the anxieties arising from a 
conflict in the mind are too strong, 
they are not channelized through 
“bad dreams,” but instead prevent 
sleep. Then comes the well-known be- 
haviour of restless tossing for hours, 
counting of sheep, and finally weary, 
fitful sleep for a few hours in the 
early morning. 

Not all insomnia, of course, is of 
emotional origin. Sometimes insom- 
nia is due to sensitivity to certain 
foods, drinks or drugs. Persons who 
are allergic to certain foods may 
suffer a restless night because of ab- 
dominal symptoms, itching or stuffy 
nose. More people are sensitive to 
caffeine than is realized. A cup of 
coffee or tea, or a glass of Coca Cola 
contains from one to three grains of 
caffeine, enough to keep a sensitive 
person awake for several hours. That 
this is not “imagination” can be 
proved when caffeine is taken as a 
powder in the same dose; the person 
sensitive to it will not be able to 
sleep. Those who are sensitive to 
caffeine beverages should avoid tak- 
ing them after dinner, since the effect 
of the drug lasts two to six hours. 


TREATMENT OF INSOMNIA 
The ideal and scientific method of 


treatment for insomnia is as follows: 
The family doctor is consulted. If 


he finds that there is no physical 
condition such as pain or itcning re- 
sponsible, he inquires about food and 
drinking habits and discovers that his 
patient is neither allergic nor sensi- 
live to caffeine beverages. He then 
discusses daily living and working 
routines, and finds nothing excep- 
tional to account for the disturbance 
in sleep. Finally he inquires (or 
should) into the patient’s emotional 
relationships and background of per- 
sonality behaviour. 

If there is a mild disturbance 
somewhere in this sphere, a discus- 
sion of the problems may relieve the 
anxiety and promote sleep. Too often, 
however, the relief is only temporary 
and the insomnia returns. The phy- 
sician should then recommend con- 
sultation with a psychiatrist. Unfor- 
tunately, however, here is where the 
ideal and the reality diverge. The 
patient either cannot obtain the serv- 
ices Of a psychiatrist or the doctor 
doesn’t reconimend one. 

While American doctors are as 
well trained as doctors in other coun- 
tries, they suffer from serious short- 
comings in their education. Medicine 
is, to a large extent, a social science. 
It deals with people in their indi- 
vidual behaviour and their social rela- 
tionships. Yet doctors are as ignor- 
ant of social and economic factors as 
most other professional persons. The 
care of a patient requires considera- 
tion of the patient’s mind and emo- 
tions as well as physical make-up. 
Yet most doctors receive little or no 
training in modern psychiatry. Many 
are not even aware of the possibilities 
in good health that modern psychia- 





try offers. 

But still another difficulty faces the 
person seeking good health. Even if 
his doctor knows the possibilities in 
psychiatry, he may find that there 
aren’t any well-trained psychiatrists 
in his community. Or, if there are, 
their services may be too expensive. 
The psychiatrist may require several 
visits of the patient before he can 
make a diagnosis of the mental or 
emotional disturbances or apply treat- 
ment. Fees of psychiatrists vary from 
$5 to $25 an hour. Few hospitals 
have psychiatric units able to cope 
with everyday conditions such as in- 
somnia. It is easy to see why so many 
patients who may need psychiatric 
help are denied it. 

Thus, both the doctor who wants 
the aid of a psychiatrist for his pa- 
tient and can’t get it, and the doctor 
who doesn’t realize the value of such 
services, are thrown upon the same 
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recourse for the treatment of the pa- 
tient with insomnia—the use of seda- 
tive and hypnotic drugs. 

The valuable and harmful effects 
of these drugs as well as other means 
for combatting insomnia will be dis 
cussed in an early issue of the Re- 
ports. 


MEDICAL NEWS 


AND VIEWS 





Dr. Roy A. Darke, Assistant Sur- 
geon in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, adds to the now widespread con- 
demnation of indiscriminate use of 
the sulfa drugs, in an article which 
appears in the February 12, 1944 is- 
sue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Dr. Darke bases 
his statements on treatment of 218 
patients with burns, ulcers, wounds 
of various types and amputations, 
with 5% sulfathiozole ointment. Sen- 
sitivity to the ointment was seen in 
5.5% of the cases treated. 

Concludes Dr. Darke: “Clinically 
it seemed that healing had been defi- 
nitely slowed [as the result of sensi- 
tivity]. 

“In a patient who is being treated 
topically [locally, as on the skin] 
with sulfathiozole ointment, it is be- 
coming recognized . . . that an acute 
exacerbation [increase in severity] of 
symptoms locally and generally may 
follow the oral administration of sul- 
fathiozole. Because this sensitivity 
may preclude the use of the drug in 
the therapy of such diseases as men- 
ingitis, pneumonia and gonorrhea, it 
is important that sulfathiozole and 
other sulfonamide preparations be 
used topically only when a specific 
need for them can be justified. 

“The indiscriminate use of these 
preparations in minor conditions, 
when less harmful drugs are ade- 
quate, should be discontinued. With 
the widespread publicity being given 
to these preparations it would seem 
desirable to prevent. or discourage 
their sale except by prescription.” 

The Food & Drug Administration 
has the power to do just what Dr. 
Darke’s conclusion suggests. F&DA 
should promptly put a halt to the 
promiscuous sale and advertising of 
sulfonamide bandages and salves be- 
fore a drug that should be a boon 
assumes the proportions of a national 
menace. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


June 3 (legislative day, May 24), 1948 


Mr. Wacxen (for himself and Mr. Mowmar) introduced the following bill: 
whieh was tead twice and referred ty the Conunittee on Finance 













A BILL 


To provide for the geveral welfare; to alleviate the economic 
hazards of old age, premature death, disability, 
nent, and dependency; to amend and & 





WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL BILL 


Further discussion of the medical care provisions 


of the Bill, 


and some answers to the critics 


of this important measure for social security. 


Lots of people don’t like the medi- 
cal care provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, which has been 
before Congress since last June. At 
the core of the opposition are those 
who think that it’s more important 
to protect the powers of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association than it is to 
safeguard the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. The violence of their op- 
position is a measure of their fear 
that they may lose some of their 
powers; it has nothing to do with 
the merits or faults of the Bill as 
they affect the nation’s health. 

Most of those who argue hotly 
against the Bill, however, whether 
they are physicians or laymen, do 
want the people to have good medi- 
cal care, and they don’t blindly wor- 
ship the AMA. But they have failed 
to realize that medical practice as 
now organized leaves millions of 
Americans almost completely unpro- 


vided for, and gives wholly adequate 
care to only a very small percentage 
of the population. To be more spe- 
cific, millions of our people don’t get 
any medical care even for serious 
illnesses. There are many diseases 
the diagnosis and treatment of which 
are completely beyond the skill of a 
general practitioner and require the 
services of a specialist. But for still 
more millions, a specialist is entirely 
beyond reach. 

Senator Wagner told how the lack 
of adequate medical care affects the 
nation’s productive capacity (Con- 
eressional Record, Nov. 3, 1943): 

“Two million or more workers are 
taken off America’s production lines 
on an average day because of tempo- 
rary illness. . 

“The absence of workers in the 
United States from jobs because of 
sickness (disabilities of less than six 
months’ duration) totals an annual 
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loss of 600,000,000 work days. . . . 
“For every man or woman actu- 
ally unable to report for work there 
are probably at least two with pro- 
ductive powers cut as much as 50 
percent by illness. 

“Adequate medical care could pre- 
vent at least one-third of this entire 
loss of working time and productive 
efficiency. . . . 

“A study by the American Medi- 
cal Association submitted to a Sen- 
ate Committee in 1939 conceded that 
all families with incomes up to $3,000 
a year needed a varying measure of 
economic help to meet illness and 
hospital costs. On the basis of the 
national income at that time, this 
included 90% of the population and 
fully 75% of those above the relief 
Pe 


SYSTEMATIC CARE NEEDED 


Senator Wagner is not given to 
speaking carelessly, and what he said 
means that a large percentage of 
the American population could be 
healthier and could work better if 
needed medical care were available. 
To quote the Senator further, “This 
problem strikes home in the experi- 
ence of most American families. The 
common sense way to meet it is to 
help the working population pay-as- 
it-earns for all needed medical and 
hospital care, under a national plan 
geared to private medical practice 
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and combined with needed preventive 
and public health services.” 

No one claims that the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill is perfect. But 
it does provide for the protection of 
the people’s health on a scale which 
matches the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. It recognizes a principle which 
every American should be willing to 
accept—that the benefits of medical 
science should be made available to 
everyone, regardless of color, creed, 
or size of pocketbook; that protec- 
tion of the health of everyone—which 
means the right to life—is as much 
the responsibility of all the people 
as is the opportunity of education 
for every child. 

While recognizing this principle, 
and providing the machinery neces- 
sary to make it effective, the Bill 
avoids those features of organized 
medical care which so many persons 
consider objectionable. For example, 
as pointed out in a previous article, 
while the insurance payments would 
be compulsory, anyone who wished 
could continue to pay any doctor he 
wished for medical services. Simi- 
larly, everyone through his taxes or 
rents helps support the public schools 
and pay the salaries of the teachers, 
but any parent with the money and 
the inclination can send his child to 
a private school. 


CHOICE OF PHYSICIAN 


The chief objection raised to any 
suggestion of organized medical care 
for everyone is that it would wipe 
out the free choice of physicians and 
all the benefits of the close relation- 
ship between the family and the fam- 
ily physician. Certainly any doctor 
is better than no doctor for those 
who have been without medical care 
altogether; but the Bill settles the 
problem in a manner that should 
satisfy every consumer and most phy- 
sicians. Anyone can select any gen- 
eral practitioner he wishes, provided 
the practitioner has consented to par- 
ticipate in the plan; and there is no 
reason to believe that any signifi- 
cant number of general practitioners 
would refuse to participate. Services 
of specialists would be available only 
on the advice of the general prac- 
titioner, which is, in general, the 
method now followed. But again, 
anyone who can afford to do so and 
feels that he needs additional special- 
ized attention can go to as many 
specialists as he wishes. 

The provisions of the Bill govern- 
ing the relations of physicians to the 
plan are worth repeating, for they 









answer many of the objections raised 
by those who have been told that this 


is ‘“‘political” medicine, but have 


failed to read the Bill: 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Any physician legally qualified by 
a State to furnish any services in- 
cluded as benefits under this title 
shall be qualified to furnish such 
services in accordance with rules and 
regulations that may be prescribed. 

There shall be free choice of gen- 
eral practitioners, but not specialists, 
by beneficiaries. 

Practitioners shall have the right 
to refuse patients. 


The names of general practitioners 
who have consented to participate in 
the plan must be published and made 
readily available to beneficiaries. 

Practitioners must be properly 
qualified to serve as specialists in 
accordance with general standards 
prescribed by the Surgeon General 
after consultation with the Council 
and utilizing standards and certifica- 
tions developed Ly competent pro- 
fessional agencies. 

Services of specialists shall ordi- 
narily be available only upon the ad- 
vice of a general practitioner. 

Payments to general medical prac- 
titioners may be made: (A) on the 
basis of fees for services rendered to 
individuals . . . according to a fee 
schedule approved by the Surgeon 
General; (B) on a per capita basis 

. according to the number of in- 
dividuals . . . on the practitioner’s 
list; (C) on a salary basis, whole 
time or part time; or (D) on a com- 
bination or modification of these 
bases, as the Surgeon General may 
approve, according in each area as 
the majority of the general medical 
practitioner- to be paid for such ser- 
vices shall elect, subject to such nec- 
essary rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed. 


Payments to specialists may be 
made by salary (whole or part time), 
per session, fee for service, per capita, 
or other basis, or combinations 
thereof. 

Methods of administration, includ- 
ing payments, should be aimed to en- 
sure prompt and efficient care of 
beneficiaries; promote personal re- 
lationships between physician and 
patient; provide professional and fi- 
nancial incentives for professional ad- 
vancement of practitioners; encourage 
high standards in the quality of ser- 
vice by adequate payments to prac- 
titioners, offering opportunities for 
post-graduate study, and promoting 
coordination of services; aid in pre- 
ventive measures; and ensure the 
greatest economy consistent with 
high standards of quality in service. 
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Such is the bill that the American 
Medical Association and its propa- 
ganda mouthpiece, the National Phy- 
sicians Committee, is fighting. It is 
significant that they offer no substi- 
tute, they suggest no other means of 
improving the standards of medical 
care for the American people. They’re 
against it because it would mean that 
the American Medical Association 
and the small group of doctors who 
control it would cease to be the dic- 
tators of American medicine. 

The fight against the Bill is appar- 
ently being financed largely by drug 
manufacturers. There is good reason 
for their putting up the money. The 
better the medical care of the people, 
the less would be their reliance on 
worthless patent medicines, and the 
profits of the drug manufacturers 
would indeed suffer. 

The main piece of propaganda put 
out by the National Physicians Com- 
mittee is a pamphlet entitled, “A bol- 
ishing Private Medical Practice or 
Prelude to Centralized Control of the 
Professions and of Industry.” Fif- 
teen million copies of this pamphlet 
have already been distributed—per- 
haps a record circulation for a pam- 
phlet. More millions of copies are 
rolling off the presses. 

3ecause this pamphlet has become 
the bible of organized medicine in 
the fight against the Bill, and because 
it has reached millions of laymen, 
CU here quotes statements from the 
pamphlet, together with the answers 
of Senator James E. Murray, one 
of the authors of the Bill: 


PAMPHLET: ‘“‘If the recommendations 
{of the bill] are enacted into law, 
they will destroy the private practice 
of medicine in the United States,” 
(Foreword, “Abolishing Private 
Medical Practice or Prelude to Cen- 
tralized Control of the Professions 
and of Industry.” 


ANSWER: “The bill Senator Wagner 
and I are sponsoring merely sets up 
the machinery for distributing the 
costs of medical care through insur- 
ance. It does not interfere with the 
professional aspects of medical prac- 
tice. It does not come between the 
patient and the physician.” (From a 
speech by Senator Murray.) 


PAMPHLET: “Senate Bill 1161 makes 
provision for free general medical, 
special medical, laboratory and hos- 
pitalization benefits for more than 
one hundred ten million people in 
the United States.” 
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ANSWER: Nothing is given away free 
under the Wagner bill, any more 
than it would be in any form of con- 
tributory insurance, public or private. 
The medical and hospital care pro- 
vided by the Bill would be paid for 
by the beneficiaries and employers on 
a bona fide compulsory insurance 
basis: For medical and hospital care, 
a single payroll deduction of 14% 
from employed persons and a corre- 
sponding amount from their employ- 
ers would be required. Self-employed 
persons would pay 3% of the market 
value of their services. Wages or 
earnings over $3,000 a year are not 
considered in computing the payroll 
deductions from employees or the 
payments from the self-employed. 
However, persons with incomes over 
$3,000 a year are eligible for service. 


PAMPHLET: “The proposals are of such 
magnitude and of such sinister men- 
ace that, practically, they are incom- 
prehensible to an American.” 


ANSWER: “The bill has been called 
‘un-American.’ What is un-American 
about enabling people to pay for their 
medical cate? What is un-American 
about free choice of physician? What 
is un-American about providing that 
physicians may enter into or stay out 
of the system? All these provisions 
are guaranteed under the bill. . . [if 
you] have any doubt that the lan- 
guage of the bill means what I have 
just stated, you have only to suggest 
clearer and stronger language.” 


PAMPHLET: “State medicine—political 
control of medical service—always 
has meant, always will mean, for 
the mass of people medical care 
through and by physicians who are 
politically amenable rather than by 
those with superior abilities and 
skills.” 


ANSWER: “‘S. 1161 has been variously 
described as ‘Socialistic,’ ‘Commu- 
nistic’ and as ‘State Medicine.’ What 
really is meant by ‘State Medicine,’ 
how often has it been actually de- 
fined? Actually state medicine is a 
system of medical care paid for out 
of taxation, under which all physi- 
cians are salaried, all hospitals and 
health services are owned and con- 
trolled by the Government, and 
everyone receives medical care at 
Government (or State) expense. 
This is not at.all what we have in 
mind.” 


PAMPHLET: “A minimum of Three 


Billion Dollars each year would be 
transferred from the Trust Fund to 
the Medical Care and Hospitalization 
Account.” 


ANSWER: “The pamphlet makes no 
reference to the fact that medical care 
has always cost money, that vast 
sums are now spent in the United 
States for this purpose—about Four 
Billion Dollars for all forms of medi- 
cal care—more than Three Billion 
Dollars by the people themselves. 

“The funds raised by pay-roll taxes 
for allocation to the medical care and 
hospitalization program (one and 
one-half percent from employees, atid 
one and one-half percent from em- 
ployers) will not, for the most part, 
be money taken out of peoples’ pock- 
ets. In general, it will be the same 
money they would spend on the aver- 
age anyway, but under our bill, they 
would spend this money for the bene- 
fits provided in Title IX [health and 
hospitalization]|—spread over time 
and averaged among large numbers 
of individuals in reasonable amounts 
so that no one will have to pay out a 
lot at a time when he can least afford 
it. Some additional funds will, it is 
true, be raised, but these will be bal- 
anced by the additional services 
which will be requested and supplied 
under this insurance system. In other 
words, the insured groups will get 
their moneys’ worth. Medical service 
will be expanded and the public good 
will be served.” 
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FTC brings charges against 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet's ad- 
vertising of four of its products 


In one sweeping indictment, FTC fired a four-gun 
salvo against Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. and its prod- 
ucts Palmolive Soap, Colgate Dental Cream and Tooth 
Powder, Palmolive Lather Cream and Brushless Shave 
Cream and Super Suds. Advertising claims made for 
these products, says FTC, are “false and misleading. 
to the prejudice and injury of the public, and constitute 
unfair and deceptive acts and practices in commerce. 

And the manufacturers are enjoined to “show cause 
why an order should not be entered . . . requiring you 
to cease and desist from the violations of the law charged 
in the complaint.” 


Because these products are so widely advertised; 
because FTC’s answers are so commonsense, straightfor- 
ward and informative; because the whole thing is such 
good reading, CU here presents a number of excerpts 
from the claims and charges. 


Palmolive Soap 





Says the ad: For the makers of Palmolive tell what it’s 


made with—just olive and palm oils 


Says FTC: In truth and in fact respondent’s Palmolive 
soap is not made exclusively from palm and olive oils. 
‘or a considerable time it was made from palm oil, 
“olive oil foots,” and cocoanut oil. The amount of co 
coanut oil used has not at any time been exceeded by 
the amount of either palm oil or “olive oil foots” used, 
and at the present time considerably exceeds the 
amounts of either of them. 


Says the ad: Olive oil. Way back more than two thou- 
sand years ago, Egyptian Queens were using this fa- 
mous beauty oil to help make their skin softer, more 
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exciting. The Dionne Quins were first bathed in 
olive oil—now only with Palmolive Soap made with 
olive and palm oils. 


Says FTC: In truth and in fact, the olive oil used in the 
manufacture of Palmolive Soap is not the usual edible 
olive oil used to cleanse and anoint babies for short 
periods after birth, and which was, respondent claims, 
used as an ungent by Egyptian queens of many cen- 
turies ago. The usual edible olive oil is obtained by ex- 
pression from the mature fruit, two or more pressings 
being made. At the conclusion of the pressings, the re- 
maining mass of crushed pits and pulp is treated with 
chemicals . . . and an inedible oil known as “sulphur 
oil” or “olive oil foots,” whose uses are principally 
industrial and for soap making, is obtained. This pro- 
cess .. . Was not used prior to the nineteenth century. 

. Palmolive Soap contains no unchanged olive, palm 
or any other oil, as such oils have been saponified. The 
process of soapmaking is essentially, saponification of 
fats and oils by caustics, which effects substantial 
changes in the fats and oils both physically and chemic- 
ally, and they cease to exist as fats or oils. 


Says the ad: Palmolive is a true beauty soap. . .. Be 
faithful with your daily Palmolive Facial for the 
beauty that can be yours even now . Luscious skin 
may soon be yours through this proved beauty method 
This glowing promise of a lovelier skin has been ful- 
filled to thousands of women. A skin like this 
doesn’t happen. 


Says FTC: The fundamental function of toilet soap and 
water is to clean the body surfaces. The skin of the 
face or body which is washed regularly and frequently 
with soap and water will be better in appearance than 
that which is washed irregularly, infrequently or not 
at all. The complexions of those who habitually wash 
with toilet soap and water will not be improved nor 
rendered more beautiful by like washings with Palm- 
olive Soap instead of other toilet soap. The complex- 
ions of those who do not habitually wash with soap 
and water will in many cases be somewhat improved 
by sufficiently frequent and assiduous washing with 
Palmolive Soap, or other toilet soaps, and water. 
Washing with Palmolive Soap or other to:let soaps 
and water, however frequent and careful, loes not 
insure a beautiful skin. The appearance of the skin is 
dependent upon many factors of which the fundamen 
tals are its inherent qualities and the physiological 
processes of the body and its systemic condition. . . . 
Jeauty, loveliness or radiance are not latent in every 
female skin waiting to be roused or brought to life 
by Palmolive Soap. 


Says the ad: / have used Palmolive Soap for years. .. . 
I am well over fifty my skin is as soft and white 
as it was when I was eighteen years old... . We think 
that is real proof of Palmolive’s value. 


Says FTC: Palmolive Soap will not keep the skin young. 
The skin, like any other part of the body, is affected 
by age, and the consequences of advancing age will 
not be averted or postponed by the use of Palmolive 

Soap. 
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Says the ad: Helene, is sixteen years old ... her face 
started breaking out. . . .Palmolive Soap. . . . Well it 
was actually surprising how soon Helene’s skin began 
to clear up. 


Says FTC: The sources of many of the facial eruptions 
common to adolescence cannot be reached or affected 
by the use of Palmolive Soap. 


Says CU (see the Reports, October 1942): Palmolive 
is “Acceptable” as a toilet soap, no better and no 
worse than many others on the market. But it’s an 
expensive brand, about twice as costly as other 
readily available brands which are just as good. 


Colgate Dental Cream and Tooth Powder 






COLGATES ACTIVE PENETRATING 
FOAM GETS INTO HIDDEN CREVICES. 
GETWEEN TEETH — HELPS CLEAN 

QUT DECAYING FOOD PARTICLES STOP 
STAGNANT SAUVA ODORS — REMOVE 
THE CAUSE OF MUCH BAD BREATH 







Says the ad: Colgate’s makes teeth sparkle too. . . . 
Makes teeth naturally bright, sparkling. . . . With Col- 
gate Tooth Powder you can polish your teeth to thrill- 
ing brightness—reveal all their natural lustre. 


Says FTC: In truth and in fact the brightness and 
sparkle of the teeth depend upon the qualities of the 
tooth enamel. The teeth of some people possess these 
qualities ; those of others do not, and in the latter case 
neither of these qualities will be attained, acquired or 
disclosed by the use of Colgate Dental Cream or Col- 
gate Tooth Powder. 


Says the ad: Tests show that most bad breath comes 
from decaying food deposits in hidden crevices be- 


tween teeth that aren’t cleaned properly . .. So why 
take chances with unpleasant breath! Play safe—use 
Colgate Dental Cream—the toothpaste that . . . in- 


stantly sweetens breath. 


Says FTC: There are many causes of unpleasant breath, 
including gastric disturbances, diet, various systemic 
conditions, dental caries, and affections of the throat, 

tonsils, sinuses, nasal passages, and gums, upon which 

causes the product has no effect whatever. Colgate 

Dental Cream will not in a large number of cases, 

make the breath sweet or pure. 
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Says the ad: / recommend Colgate Dental Cream. Its 
special penetrating foam removes those odor breeding 
deposits, and that’s why Colgate Dental Cream com- 
bats bad breath. You see Colgate’s special penetrating 
foam gets into the hidden crevices between your teeth 
that ordinary cleansing methods fail to reach—re- 
moves the decaying food deposits that cause most bad 
breath, dull dingy teeth and much tooth decay. 


Says FTC: Tooth decay will not be averted by the use 
of said Cream. Food particles which remain long 
enough to putrefy or decompose and engender tooth 
decay or render the breath unpleasant, in the mouths 
of persons who habitually brush their teeth, are in 
places inaccessible to the toothbrush, and will not be 
removed by brushing, whether Colgate cream is used, 
or not, or by what respondent describes as “special 
penetrating foam.” The “special penetrating foam” is 
soapsuds, flavored with aromatic oils and is not “spe- 
cial” as it is common to many dentifrices, nor is it 
“penetrating.” Whether teeth are well or properly or 
thoroughly brushed depends primarily upon the time, 
care and technique used, and not upon the dentifrice, 
and brushing with Colgate Dental Cream is no more 
effective than a like brushing with other dentifrices. 
Colgate Dental Cream possesses no inherent superior- 
ity in any respect over many other dentifrices which 
warrants the characterization of such preparations by 
respondent as “common” or “ordinary” by comparison 
with respondent’s product and as inferior thereto. The 
only values of Colgate Dental Cream and Colgate 
Tooth Powder are as not unpleasant detergent ad- 
juncts which, when properly used in connection with 
the toothbrush, assist it in cleaning some of the tooth 
surfaces and impart a transitory aroma to the breath. 


Says CU (see the Reports, September 1942) : Colgate 
Dental Cream rated “Not Acceptable” on the dual 
charge that it was excessively abrasive, and that 
it contained starch, which might possibly foster 
tooth decay. Colgate Tooth Powder was rated “Ac- 
ceptable,” but at least twice as costly as the “Best 
Buys,” though no better. 


Palmolive Lather and Brushless Shave Creams 


Says the ad: Palmolive Shave Cream literally lubricates 
your skin with a micro-thin film made with just the 
right amounts of these rich oils! And it’s this film— 
this in between element, that eases your razor along 
so smoothly, so gently! ... No shave cream not en- 
riched with olive oil can possibly give you this same 
film. . . . Quickly each whisker is bathed in olive oil. 


Says FTC: In truth and in fact the lather cream con- 
tains no olive oil as such, and in consequence no olive 
oil is present on the face after its application. The 
amount of olive oil in the brushless cream is insigni- 
ficant and the whole area to which the cream is ap- 
plied, is not covered with, nor is every whisker bathed 
in, olive oil. 


Says the ad: Your face . . . has that youthful look... . 
Help keep your skin soft. 


Says FTC: The condition of the facial skin will not be 
improved, nor a more youthful appearance gained, by 
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the use of either of these préparations. 


Says CU (see the Reports, September 1941): Both 
Palmolive Lather and Brushless Shave Creams 
were found “Acceptable,” though two to three 
times the cost of equally good products in their 
respective classes. 


Super Suds 


Says the ad: Soaks dirt free in 10 minutes! Grime and 
grease dissolved in an instant—backbreaking scrub- 
bing banished forever... . actually soaks out the dirt 
without the least bit of scrubbing or boiling. 


Says FTC: In truth and in fact, in washing many ar- 
ticles the dirt and grease cannot be removed without 
scrubbing or rubbing. 


Says the ad: [Super Suds] Removes germs that physi- 
cians agree lurk in every family wash. It gets all your 
clothes hospital clean. 


Says FTC: Clothes and other articles are not sterile af- 
ter soaking in a solution of water and Concentrated 
Super Suds. 


Says the ad: Gentle to your hands .. . S uper Suds will 
keep your hands smooth and velvet- like in spite of 
dishwashing. . 


Says FTC: Its use will not cause hands not otherwise 
soft and smooth to become so, nor prevent or re- 
duce such ill effects to the skin as‘may be brought 
about by the immersion of the hands in hot water dur- 
ing the process of washing clothes and dishes. 


Says CU (see the Reports, January 1943): Super 
Suds was found “Acceptable;” it contained the 
builder tetrasodium pyrophosphate, useful in hard 
water. 


Don't Took tke tettihig: hited, do they?” 
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Progress Report 
Continued from page 87 


reduced. That birth control is an efficacious method for 
achieving these benefits is attested by the records of the 
charitable clinics as well as the conspicuous success of 
state-sponsored clinics in North and South Carolina and 
abroad.’ 

““We believe that the pamphlet here in question can be 
of benefit in the same way and that its distribution for 
non-profit purposes is not banned by law. That being so, 
the order of the Postmaster General was without foun- 
dation and must be set aside.” 

The brief also questions the constitutionality of the 
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Post Office ban on the mailing of CU’s 
traceptive Materials” : 

“The First Amendment to the Constitution prohibits 
Congress from passing any law abridging freedom of 
speech or of the press. It cannot lightly be supposed 
that Congress intended in any way to infringe upon 
this provision of the Constitution when it made criminal 
the mailing of certain kinds of material or when it au- 
thorized the Postmaster General to ban such material 
from the mails. 

“In considering the constitutional question here posed, 
there are two public interests which must be weighed: 
the public interest against the distribution of material 
which may cause positive harm ‘to the state; the public 
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interest in the widest possible dissemination of informa- 
tion which will ehable the public to lead better and fuller 
lives. We submiit the pamphlet here in question falls into 
the second class and not into the first and is, therefore, 
within the constitutional protection. 

“There can be no doubt, of course, that there is a great 
public interest in all questions relating to the conception 
and bearing of children. The medical profession is vi- 
tally interested in the proper dissemination of birth con- 
trol information and in the proper use of materials de- 
signed to permit birth control. There is extensive litera- 
ture on the subject. . . . The medical profession recog- 
nizes the danger of pregnancy to many women suffering 
from a great variety of diseases and the need that women 
suffering from such diseases receive careful medical ad- 
vice with regard to bearing of children. The American 
Medical Association has appointed committees to study 
this subject. State public health services in several states, 
notably North Carolina, South Carolina and Alabama, 
have sponsored clinics dealing with the subject. In other 
states such clinics have also been established under pri- 
vate auspices. 


AMA PERMITTED TO MAIL 


“Especially pertinent is the article, ‘Conception Con- 
trol,’ by Dr. Dickinson, published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for December 18, 1943 
at pages 1043-1047. This article in many ways parallels 
the pamphlet which is the subject of this litigation. The 
article discusses the various methods of contraception 
which are in use, it contains criteria for the accepta- 
bility of the products designed to make contraception 
possible and it specifically refers, with apparent approval, 
to a few products, giving their names and places of 
their manufacture. Are we to suppose that the Post Of- 
fice contends that Congress intended to ban this article 
from the mails or that it had constitutional power to do 
so? We note that this article does not make unfavorable 
comments concerning any particular commodity, whereas 
the pamphlet involved in this appeal does. Surely that 
cannot be a basis for different treatment. . . . 

_ “That the public buys contraceptive material in large 

quantities cannot be doubted. (Indeed, despite the re- 
strictions on the use of rubber due to the war, the War 
Production Board has permitted the manufacture of 
contraceptive materials, both for men and women, at 
100% of their 1940-1941 production. [See War Produc- 
tion Board Supplementary Order No. M-15B.]) That it 
is entitled to information with regard to the character 
and quality of the products which it buys must be con- 
ceeded. . . . Public authorities indeed have recognized 
the need of the people for protection against some of the 
more unscrupulous manufacturers of these articles. Thus 
the Federal Trade Commission has instituted proceedings 
against certain manufacturers; the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agriculture has seized 
and condemned defective material. 


PRODUCTS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


“One instance may suffice. The pamphlet, page 10, calls 
attention to the product Zonite. This is listed as being 
‘potentially dangerous.’ The Federal Trade Commission 
has charged that the advertisement of this product was 
false insofar as it claimed that the product was harmless 
(see F.T.C. complaint docket 4755). 

“It is interesting to note, moreover, that various of 
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these products are regularly advertised in catalogs of 
mail order houses, such as Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward ; for instance: Zonitors and Norforms, re- 
ferred to at page 9 of the pamphlet; Ortho-Gynol and 
Koromex, referred to on page 30 of the pamphlet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS UNJUSTIFIED 


“In the light of the foregoing we submit that Con- 
gress could not constitutionally forbid the dissemination 
of a pamphlet, such as the one here in question, to per- 
sons presumptively entitled to receive the information. 
For this pamphlet contains information only. It advo- 
cates no course of conduct. It is an analysis of the meth- 
ods available and of the materials offered on the market. 
It points out the dangers of certain methods and ma- 
terials. The pamphlet indicates the extent to which cer- 
tain manufacturers claim in their advertisements more 
than they are justified in claiming. 

“It should be pointed out, moreover, that the pamphlet 
does not indicate how or where particular products may 
be obtained—for that there is no need since the products 
are widely advertised and often are easily accessible in 
drug stores. The report does, however, mention certain 
products by name so as to point out to the prospective 
purchaser the extent to which the products do in fact 
perform the functions claimed for them by their manu- 
facturers, the extent to which their use may be harmful 
and even dangerous. 

“It is clear, therefore, that the subject dealt with in 
the pamphlet is one concerning which the public is en- 
titled to be informed, which Congress could not entirely 
forbid the dissemination of. We suppose that not even 
defendant would contend that physicians could be for- 
bidden to receive information of the character here in- 
volved or transmit the same to their patients. The ques- 
tion in the case, therefore, narrows itself to this: Can 
Congress constitutionally prevent a person, who has 
been advised by his physician to use contraceptive ma- 
terials, from obtaining through the mails information of 
value to him in determining what contraceptive material 
to use? We submit that the question answers itself. 

“So we are not contending that the statute under which 
the Postmaster General has acted is unconstitutional. 
We are contending merely that to apply the statute to 
the pamphlet here in question would be unconstitution- 
or 


FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 


“We believe that the statement of the Supreme 
Court in Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, at page 102, 
fits the particular circumstances of this case: 

“Freedom of discussion, if it would fulfill its his- 
torical function in this nation, must embrace all issues 
about which information is needed or appropriate to 
enable the members of society to cope with the exigen- 
cies of their period.’ 

“Surely members of society who have been advised 
by their physicians to use contraceptive materials are 
entitled to information with regard to the character and 
quality of the materials advertised in the market. It is 
suitable and proper that a non-profit consumers’ organi- 
zation, such as this. plaintiff, should furnish such in- 
formation. Plaintiff manufactures no products, has no 
financial interest in the manufacture of products. Its 
sole concern is to inform the public. That function should 
be protected by the Constitution.” 
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GRADE "A" PHONIES 


Last month, CU reported a storm of protest over the attack on grade 
labeling which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. Letters about the 
Post article continue to come in to the CU office. CU’s answer to the Post 
attack, in the March Reports, was by no means the only one. Many organiza- 
tions and publications have given their answers to the Post. Several CU 
members in Philadelphia have asked that we give space to one of the best 
of the answers, which appeared in the Philadelphia Record under the byline 


of Charles Fisher. Says Mr. Fisher: 


This nervous correspondent greets 
you in a state of some alarm today. 
We have just been reading in the 
Saturday Evening Post about a new 
threat to the American system of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This menace would destroy “the 
spirit that has made this nation 
strong.”” It would lead to “‘socializing 
of our industrial system.” It is “the 
greatest threat to American industry 
and our way of life that ever ex- 
isted.” It would destroy free enter- 
prise and bring about economic revo- 
lution. 

The nature of the subversive agent ? 
It is a proposal that processors of 
canned and bottled foods be required 
to include in their label a statement 
on whether the product is Grade A, B 
or C, according to Government stand- 
ards. 

Government standards, by the way, 
are used to appraise values in all the 
hundreds of billions of dollars spent 
on the Army, Navy and other Fed- 
eral branches. They are used by food 
producers and processors themselves. 
A canner doesn’t buy so much as a 
string bean without knowing what 
grade it is. A wholesaler_doesn’t pay 
for a single can until he knows the 
Government grade. 


CONSUMER MUST GUESS 


The only group which isn’t in- 
formed as to grade in the entire pro- 
cession from farm to table is the con- 
sumer. The Post, in an editorial note 
accompanying its article, says it be- 
lieves in descriptive labels giving buy- 
ers “all possible information.” But it 
opposes the grade label—which is the 
only information worth a hoot, in 
that it can’t be twisted by an adver- 
tising copy writer—on the ground it 
cannot countenance “the substitution 
of Government symbols for brand 
names.” 

It’s a fine, high stand to take, but 
the Post, bless it, has deliberately in- 
serted a gimmick into the situation. 
For no responsible agency or author- 
ity has ever suggested that a grade 
label or Government symbol be sub- 
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stituted for brand names. The con- 
sumer groups and Government offi- 
cials who support grade labeling 
would make no single alteration in 
brand labels as they stand now. All 
they would ask is inclusion of an un- 
obtrusive little A, B or C. 

Thus, a housewife buying a can of 
pickled gooseberries would still find 
that the can reads: “These super 
premium quality pedigreed pickled 
gooseberries are bred of world’s 
champion stock and gently hand 
pickled in our own spotless labora- 
tories. Our own attendants are at 
their side from the time they are cubs 
until they come to your table, brim- 
ming with their own nutritious, dewy 
freshness. These muscle - building 
gooseberries owe their superlative 
quality and flavor to our own special 
methods of care and cultivation. Use 
no other!” 

The only addition proposed by the 
grade labeling advocates would be a 
kind of P. S. reading “Grade C.” 


MIGHT BE INCONVENIENT 


We don’t blame canners or the Post 
for resisting the suggestion if they 
feel that it might be inconvenient to 
be too specific. But they ought to fight 
the thing out along those lines. It isn’t 
being honest with the readers to sug- 
gest that the issue is substitution of 
Government symbols for familiar 
labels. They are invoking resentment 
against something which is no part of 
the argument. 

The other big specter raised in the 
debate creaks at the joints, too, and 
the lath and cardboard are visible be- 
neath the cheesecloth. Grade labeling 
is in effect in Canada, and private 
enterprise hasn’t suffered. Paul M. 
Williams, chief of the grading divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, declares the law hasn't 
lessened competition between brands 
in any way. In fact, he says brand 
advertising has increased in Canada 
under the program. In any price 
group the manufacturer using top 
grade stuff calls attention to the fact 
and profits thereby. 


It seems like a typical example of 
free enterprise to us—the benefiting 
by offering superior quality in a com- 
petitive field. It is, indeed, the very 
point American industry has been 
making over the years and with good 
reason in most cases. The only ques- 
tion seems to be whether they’re talk- 
ing about superior quality of a prod- 
uct or superior quality in the adver- 
tising copy. 

The ordinary consumer hasn’t be- 
come very curious over grade labeling 
yet. It would be pretty funny if the 
agitated piece the Post printed got 
him interested in it. Because once he 
learned that he is the only individual 
in the food-producing chain who isn’t 
let in on the secret of grades, he might 
begin to ask questions and insist that 
he, too, be taught the A, B, C’s. 





Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1944 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively be- 
ginning with the January 1944 issue. Jan. 
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TAKE CARE 


of the things 
you have 


That applies to your monthly Reports as 
well as to clothes, furniture and house- 
hold things. And the best way we know 
to do it is to file your Reports, as they 
come, in the attractive and convenient 
binder, made just for the purpose. Then 


you ll have them, all together, whenever 





you need their help. 


@ If you've used CU's binder in the past, we don't need to tell you what a 
help it is. 


@ If you haven't had the convenience of a binder before, let us recommend 


it as a ‘Best Buy." 


Sturdy, gold-stamped black leatherette, the binder is designed for quick, convenient use. 
Reports are easily slipped into place and held there firmly; yet they can be removed with a single 


motion, should you want to take one with you when you shop. 


No more dog-eared numbers. No more wondering just where you did put that issue you 


need right away. No more juggling of back copies, so that they'll be in the right order for use 


of the Cumulative Index that appears in each number. 





: | CONSUMERS UNION OF JU. S. INC. : 

Order your binder now; make the fullest 17 Union Square West * NYC, 3 
we of your Reports | ede an ls ee ee 
The price is only 75¢. | A I IE ROE MILD: LT 
| ADDRESS........ st ittseutsesinansinasetaielleatsiiliaaaiiiaaliaatn ! 

USE COUPON AT RIGHT ee PARE Ie eee | 











There's Strength é 
in Numbers... é 


But numbers alone aren't enough ba 
For just as a large part of the strength of great armies 
comes from their equipment, supplies and organization .. . 


So the strength of consumers comes from the fact that 
they are well-informed, and thereby well-equipped to carry on 
the fight on the home front. 


You, as a consumer, have a responsibility in the matter. Your job is only partially done 
when you keep yourself well-informed and up-to-date on consumer problems. As an informed 
consumer, it’s your further responsibility to see that other consumers become informed, too, so 


that they can become efficiently functioning parts of the home front army. 


Here's an easy way to do it: 


Get nine or more of your fellow-workers or neighbors to join you in a CU group. That 
way, each one of you will save $1 a year on your CU subscriptions; for only $3 a year, cach group 


subscriber will get 


monthly, the CONSUMER REPORTS, including 
annually, the 384-page BUYING GUIDE, plus 
weekly, BREAD & BUTTER, the consumers’ newspaper. 


In addition, you, as the group leader, will get an extra, free subscription, to help you organize 


still more consumers. 





CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S. INC. 
17 Union Square West °* N.Y.C. 3 


[] I enclose $ ......CU group member- Use Coupon at left 
ships. The names and addresses of the other mem- 
bers of my group (nine or more) are attached. 

[] Send me further information and literature 
which I may distribute to my friends, to form a 


CU group. 





NAME_______. 


ADDRESS 














